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ENTERED AT THE POSTOFFICE, MEDINA, OHIO, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


DOVETAILED Hives, SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, ee: ALABAMA. 


(rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 











The above is d representation of our faetory, BUILT AND EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. We have in connection with our business a 
LUMBER YARD, A TIN-SHOP, and a PRINTING-OFFICE. Al! this enables us to manufacture and 
seH almost all kinds of goods very CHEAP. We have sold over FOUR CARLOADS of supplies 
since November 1, and of those contemplating buying, either in SMALL or LARGE QUANTITIES, 
we ask a TRIAL. Remember we will not be UNDERSOLD or EXCELLED IN QUALITY. °4-page 
catalogue free. Address 


LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


tin responding to this advertisement mention GLEAND’GS 


$4 or $5 QUEEN BEES IMPORTED FROM ITALY, 


In March and April, each #2 00 

ee vis nae ioe . ste In May and June, each 
Will buy ONE HIVE or ITALIAN BEES In July and August, each. a 
AND QUEEN. Simplicity Hive and Frame or — In September and October, each ............ 140 


Hoffman Closed-End Frame and Hive. Mote axttent of raed queens ie guerautes®, zhane 
that die during the voyage, if returned by letter 
JOHN A. THORNTON, are replaced, by mail, postpaid. No order for less 

2-7db ; ; ; than 8 queens by express will be accepted. 
3 Lima, Illinois. The import must be sent with the order. Dis- 
Please mention this paper. count of 5 per cent for all the orders, if ordered in 

February. D. TREMONTANI, 


’ 1-23d ” Portovaltravaglia, Lake Maggiore, Italy. 
2 Please mention this paper. 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write Send for Gur 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- S new price list 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- of Bee supplies 
kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH, and Fruit pack- 
14tfdb New London, Wis. ages. A ther 
Please mention this paper. al discount al- 

lowed on win- 


var 
8 A “ Oy Z ter orders. Ad- 
, pe | re ERLIN 
sERLID 
a Loy; te, FRUIT BOX 


Friends, I have some fine tested queens. I will ’ 
sell as they come at $1.25, March and April. Ido Pp ct Berlin Hieignts 
this to get my 4-frame nuclei queenless. Untested, Erie Co. 
March, April, and May, $1.00 each; six, .00; after, Ohio. 
5c each; six, 4.20, or $8.00 per dozen. Discount on 1-6db 
larger orders. Contracts made to furnish certain win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
number weekly. The above are the three-banded 
Italians. I also breed the five-banded strains at SOUTHERN BEE- KEEPERS. 
above price except tested, of which I will have ' 
none till April 15th. A few fine breeders, either | Qur location enables us to furnish you with sup- 
race, $5.00. I have changed my postoffice from | plies at 50 per cent less freight rates than any 
Farmersville, Texas, to Floyd, _Money-order office, , other house in the country. Send for circular. 


Greenville. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
itfdb Foro, Hunr Co., Texas. |, J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


("In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, | Please mention this paper. itfdb 
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Bees For Sale Cheap! 


1i8 Colonies in L. frame hives, at Chillicothe, Mo. 
For particnlars address 
3tfdb J. J. TUCKER, NEVADA, MO. 


1-12db Please mention this paper. 


W ILL EXCHANGE foundation for wax or cash. 
Also make wax into foundation, when sent to 

me, at the lowest price in the world. Send for sam- 

ples and prices to Jacob Wollersheim, Kaukauna, Wis. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thing 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly > hand. 
Price list free. GRECORY Bros. & SO 
1-12d Oitumwa, Ta. ery Side. 
(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


OR SALE.—APIARY OF 110 COLONIES 
Italian Bees, in 2-story Simplicity and new 
Heddon hives, including 8 lots and houses in this 
town. Thisis an excellent location for bees, and a 
fair market for honey. Also 2 tons of extracted 
honey for sale. HEYMAN, 
3-4d Brackett, p Pm Co., Texas. 


Please mention this paper. 
My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY,” by Mail, 5 cts. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 2-13db 
Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


in successful oper- 
ation, n Simple, Pere — and Self-Regulaiing, 
ff Lo priced fi first-class Hatcher made. 
: Seonaee to hatch a larger percent"ge 
of fertile eggs at less cost than any other. 
Send 6c. for Illus, Catalog, GKO. H. STAUL, Quiney, 1:1. 
(7 ln responding W Ullls advertisement Mention GLEANINGS 


— ON HARTH=:: 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND- 
ARD IN AVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 

Bingham & Hetherington 


Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 













Doctor Smoker, ts in., postpaid ... $2.00 
Conqueror si va . belo 
Large 2 ‘a si = 
Extra (wide shield) 2 - “i cos 

Plain(narrow “ )2 sis - re 00 
Little Wonder, ~~” 5 cae. ae 
Uncapping Knife..... ‘ 1.15 


Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. 
Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor- 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 
¥ ermillion, 8 8S. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
Strs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, RK. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahaville. Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Srrs:—The smoker | have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


ltfdb Bmozau & Hetazzmerton, Abronia, Mich. 


647° In responding to this advertisement Inention GLEANINGS 











rata > 


age 


Grae Sens -=Equaun RELIABLE ‘i 


ae INGSTON'S tee , 
AW. N 
BOX 273, COLUMBUS, ONS. 


Please mention this paper 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 


yy 

qi 

Any ay and dune; CGON ...< 6.25. secacescices wee oe 82.00 ’ 
In July and meronadbg each. ‘ esau eeesdl wie . 1.80 i 
In September und October, euch........... ....-. 1.60 i 
Money must be sent in advance. Safe arrival : 
guaranteed. Queens that die en route, if returned § 
in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No ‘| 
order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept- 3 
ed. CHAS, BIANCONCINI, i 
1-lld Bologna, Italy. 5 

Please mention this paper. 7d 





WHY WoT 


See GLEANINGS for January lth 


A, F. BROWN, 
HUNTINGTON, PUTNAM CoO., FLA 
Avent Southern Express Co 
this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Take a hint % 


Gln responuing to 


J. ©. SAY LES, 
HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 

3tfdb Please mention this paper 


QUEEN DRONE 


Send for price list of Italian Queens, Drones, 
Hives, Smokers, Foundation, ete. Finest breeding 
queen, after March 1, $4.00. Tested, $2.00: 3 for $5.00 
Untested, in April, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, or $9.00 per doz 
en by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Orders for 
Queens booked for 20. days or more, 5 percent dis 
count. Make money orders py “uyi ub at Clifton 
stfadb COLWICE & COLWICE, } tORSE BOSQUE C0., TEXAS 


Please mention this paper 


~—Muth’s 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &c. 
Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers. 

















it~ 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 


Please mention this paper | 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting at the West End Turner Hail, Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati, Feb. 10 to 12, 1892, beginning at 10 A. M. on the 10th. 

The following is the program 

Report of secretary, and routine business, 10 a.M., Feb. 10. 

First day.1: 30 P.M. Essay by Miss Deina Bennett, Bedford, O. 
* Taki ng up bee keeping in a general way,and managing the 
apiary 

Jiscussion 





Which is better for the present bee-keeper—that 


the number of bee and honey producers be increased or di- 
minished? ; 

7p M.—What is a standard section!—Dr. C. C. Miller, Maren 
eo, Lil. 


Discussion—How can bees be helpe d artificially, so that the 
apiarist will be benefited financially! 

Second day, 9a.M.—Essay by G. W. Demaree, Chris stiansburg, 
Ky. “How to pieve nt swarming during a good honey-flow?’ 

Discussion—Are absorbents important! 

Grading of honey, and bounty thereon.—H. 

East Townsend, O. 

1:30 p.M.—Packing bees for outdoor wintering.—E 
Medina, O. 

Discussion—ls top ventilation preferable 
tion during the winter months? 

7 P.M.—Paper by Dr. A. B. Mason, 
brood.” 

Are closed-end bars of brood-frames preferable to ones!—Dr. 
G. L. Tinker. New Philadelphia, O 
Third day. 9 a.w.—Discussion—Is 

as a winter feed! 

Are artificial swarms less vigorous than natural ones?! 
Corey, Frankfort, O 

Discussion — Are bees injurious or 
grapes and fruit in general! 

Music will be interspersed each day as convenient. 

RAILROAD RATES. 

The Centra! Traffic Association of Chicago has agreed to give 
us 14 tare on all roads leading into Cincinnati, providing we 
have 100 persons in attendance. Everybody buying a ticket to 
Cincinnati should ask the agent for a certific ate for the con- 
vention. This certificate, signed by Sec’y Morris, may entitle 
the holder to a one-third fare home. It positively will not, if 
less than 100 tickets are sold, on all branches of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad. 
at the convention. 

Bloomingburg, O. 


R. Boardman, 
R. Root, 
to bottom ventila 
Auburndale, Ohio. “ Foul 
honey-dew injurious to bees 
O. A. 
beneficial to 


are they 


8. R. Morris, Sec. 





“SPECIAL No TICES. 








ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


We have secured a choice lot of seed since our 


| with them, 


| will be out in a few days now; 





FEB. 1. 


TURE. 


BEE CUL 


especially in view of the splendid edible 
qualities of the Puritan and Monroe Seedling. This 
idea will be better appreciated when it is considered 
that the Monroe Seedling, Lee’s Favorite, and even 
the Puritan, will, if planted about the first of June 
(in this region), keep until new potatoes come again. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE GARDEN. 

We wish to apologize for being a little later than 
usual with our seed catalogue. We are so well 
leased with the selection of varieties we offered 
ast year, and our customers report such good suc- 
cess with them, that we make comparatively few 
changes in the kinds. We offer our friends better 
seeds this year than we ever have before. The 
most of them are our own raising, and saved only 
from carefully selected stock. The new catalogue 
but if you areina 
hurry for your seeds, send on your order; we will 
fillit from new stock just the same, and send you 
a new catalogue as soon as they can be got ready. 
There are a few changes in prices also. Some 
things do not cost so much as last year, and, owing 
to failure of crops, and our determination to fur- 
nish only the best of seed, a few things will cost a 
little more. We have a nice ‘lot of plants started and 


| will be ready to ship as soon as the weather will 


permit. We can ship cabbage-plants, asparagus 
roots, and potatoes to the South between blizzards 


if our friends want them right away. 








1892. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


Hotel rates will be announced 


last,in such quantity and at sucha price that we | 





‘an offer it at the or ig price till further no- 
tice: 25e Ib. ; by mail, 2.8y per peck; #5.5) 
ver Jy > $102 HU per at Rag or 2 bushels for 
0.00, bags taciadied: The time for sowing this | 
seed is near at hand, and we regard it a safe invest- | 
ment to secure your seed at these prices, as it is | 


to be higher later in the season. 
ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 

Bee-keepers of New York, Vermont, and the 
should bear in mind that we have established at 
Syracuse an Eastern branch where our staple bee- 
keepers’ supplies are kept for sale and prompt 
shipment. You can save time and freight by order- 
ing from our Eastern branch. We have engaged 
Mr. F. A. Salisbury to take charge of this business, 
and he will treat you we Address all orders, 
Eastern Branch, F. A. Salisbury, Agent, 
esee Street, Syracuse, N. 


almost sure 


East 





SEED POTATOES. 

We would call special attention to our list of seed 
potatoes. We havea fine 
we advertise. You will notice our list comprises | 
from the earliest to the best of the medium late. 
The very latest kinds are so much more expensive 
to raise, 


cared for, that we do not advise anybody to bother 


1635 Gen- | 


stock of all the varieties | 


—FOR 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


DOVETAILED HIVES MADE OF CYPRESS 


LUMBER, A SPECIALTY, AT A. I. 
ROOT’S PRICES. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS. 


We are so Arranged that we Can Now 


Special Low Freight Rates. 


Give 


Early 4-Frame Nuclei and Italian Queens. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ON ALL 


TRANSACTIONS. 
If you need any Bee- Hives, Frames, Sections, 
Foundation, etc., send for 4th annual 


catalogue. 


P. L. VIALLON M’F’G CO., 
x BAYOU GOULA, LA. 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 


H 7 [ iY 350 Colonies 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


1,000,000 Sections, 
Fin posponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


Foundation, &c. 
Manchester Nurseries. 


te" Send for price list. 
All of the leading varieties of BEBRIES, CURRANTS. 











|and GRAPES. Berry-plants at one-half the usual 
rice. Introducer of SMITH’S PROLIFIC RASPBERRY. 
Jest new black raspberry out. Send postal card 


on account of the long time they must be | 


| for prices, and description of new berry. 
EZRA G. SMITH, 
MANCHESTER, ONTARIO Co., N.Y. 
tr ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 











GLEANIN 


HONEY nahannnnin 


CITY MARKETS. 


ALBANY.— Honey.—Market very dull on comb hon- 
ey. Small lots are still coming forward, but there 
is but very littke demand. Extracted in better de- 
mand, and stock on hand very small. We quote: 


GS IN 


Clover, 11@18; buckwheat, 8@10. Extracted, light, 
1s. dark, 6@7. Beeswax, 245@26. 
Jan. 21. CHAS. MCCULLOCH &Co., 


N.Y. 


The demand for honey is light, 

is ample. Price of comb, 14@15. 

Beeswax, none on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Albany, 

Boston.—Honey. 

and the supply 

Extracted, 6@7. 
Jan. 21. 

KANSAS Crtry.—Honey. — Demand 


poor. Supply 


BEE-KEEPERS 


large of comb, I-lb. fancy white, 15; dark, 10@12. Ex- | 


tracted, light demand, supply light, 

dark, 5@6. Beeswax, none on the market; weather 

cold with light trade. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Jan. 20. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


New York. — Honey. — No demand; stocks ex- 
hausted. Extracted, fair demand, supply moderate. 
California, light amber, 74@7%; Florida, 7@7%; 
Buckwheat, 6@68. Beeswax, scarce 27@30. 

Jan, 20. F.G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

New York. 


CuicaGo.—Honey.—Honey selling fairly well for 
season of year, at 15@16 for white comb. Dark sells 
slowly, and prices are not certain, but range from 
12@13. Extracted, without special change, brings 
6@7@8. Beeswax, 27. R. A. BURNETT, 

Jan. 19. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Til. 

Detrroir.—Honey.—Comb honey is selling slowly 
at 12@14c. Extracted, 7@8. Beeswax, in fair 
mand at 26@27. M. H. Hunt, 

Jan, 20. Bell Branch, Mich. 
Str. Loutrs.—-Honey.—White-clover, fancy to choice, 
17@18; fair, 14@15; good, 12@13. Extrac ted, in cans, 


7@8; bue kwheat, 5%; dark, in b 44%4@5. 
Beeswaz, 25. | WESTC OTT., 
Jan, 20. St. Louis, Mo. 





KANSAS CriTy.— Honey. — Market well supplied. 
Selling slow. One-pound white comb, 14@15; dark, 
9@12. Extracted, white, 7%; dark, 5@6. Beeswaz, 
light supply; selling at 3@: 26, 

CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 
Kansas City, "Mo. 


6000 lbs. extracted honey, in 60-Ib. cans. 
Ill. 


Jan. 21. 


For SALE. ‘ 
Cc. H. StorRDOCK, Durand, Winnebago Co., 


For SALE CHEAP.—10 bbls. extracted honey mixed 
with honey-dew. Quality good. Will sell in any 
quantity desired. Price on application. Sample 
sent for a two-cent stamp. 

Emit J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Il. 


FoR SALE. 
ey, in lard cans, holding about 70 lbs. each. 


R. HeyMAN, Brackett, Kinney Co., Texas. 








white, 1@7% ; 3 | 


| al rates. 


| they will be put with the regular advertisements. 


de- | 


‘| 


W 


| of job type. 


About 2 tons of nice granulated hon- | 


BEE CULTURE. 77 
{89 ROOT’S Dovetailed Hive 
at es my Circular free. 


Itfd +E0. W. CooK, Spring Hill, Kan. 








WISHING ‘TO USE MY 
HIVE AND METHODS 
Please write for prices on farm right and 
sumple hive. Agents write for terms. 
JOHN CONSER, SeEpDaAtia, Mo. 
Reference First National Bank, Mo. 











Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t inthis department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head, 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” 
WANTED. To exchange tox honey or offers, Vic- 

tor Safety bicycle, in No. 1 condition, Barnes 
foot-power saw, Stanley automatic honey extractor, 
new; No. 5 Novice extractor, 44x5% photographic 
outfit; queens, to be sent next season. 
4tfdl ) J. A. GREE N, Dayton, Til. 
ANT ED. To exe hange pure Se ote h collie pups 

for any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
N. is KN APP, Roc hester, rT, _ Lorain Co., O. 











SUPPLY DEAL ER wants prices on sections, 

foundation, and smokers. . A. PUTNAM, Itfdb 
River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 

ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, 

nicely made and good as new; some with combs 





W 


complete for honey, now or after <7, of ‘92. Write 
for particulars. Address D. S. HALL, 
2tfdb South Cabot, Vt. 


ANTED. To exec change hone y or bees, for foun- 
dation mill; Platform scale, 400 lbs. or more; 
or a Rapid rectilinear lens, 

2-3d F. W. STEVENS, Moore ’s Hill, Ind. 


was ‘TED. —To exchange $35.00 saw- table, Stover’s 
Ideal Feed Mill and power combined, and a lot 
Want sections, foundation, and honey. 


2tfdb O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Page Co., Ia. 
gees To exchange one fine old Hopf violin, 
with fine long bow, for pair of Poland-China 
pigs. 3-4d W. C. GATHRIGHT, Toccopola, Miss. 
2 oe To exchange a Columbia bicycle, 48 
} in., Pope M’f’g Co., Mass., with bell and tool- 
bag. Cost $90. Will trade for Italian bees. 


EE-HIVES AND FIXTURES WHOLESALE 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. Send 25 cents for 
“Amateur Bee-Keeper,” by J. W. Rouse, a book de- 
signed for beginners, sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. J. W. ROUSE & CO., MEXICO, Mo. 

Please mention this paper. 


RETAIL. 





eee, sai oa VEENS. a 00. 
EARLY GENTLE. AND ‘BRED 


for business. Reade pky Mato h 20, 
for prices. Fine tested, $1.50 to $2.00. A few breed- 
ers, Italian or Golden, % to %5. 3tfdb 

. B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


Pheens mention this paper. 


0.1 Sections only %3.00 per M. 20-page price list | 
free. J.M. Kinzig, Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 





H. P. KETTERING, Greensburg, Pa. 

\ TANTED.—An apiarist to tend 190 colonies bees; 
foundation-mill, 2 extractors, and 200 lbs. comb 

furnished; also wagon and team. Will give one- 


| half bees (increase) ‘eo one-half honey. 


Dealers eee 


| 


3-4d ‘ F TERRAL, Cameron, 


ANTED.- Situation with a be e-keeper. 
four years’ experience. Address 
HENRY EARHART, Courter, Miami Co., 


Texas. 


I hi ive 


Ind. 


7... -To exchange bees in frame hives, for 
pure-bred sheep, rig & cash, or offers. 
. G. STRONG, Atoka, Tenn. 
| Ww: NTED.. A situation with a bee-keeper in the 
west or southwest, by a young man with four 
years’ experience. Address 
J. M. WORTHEN, Bonaparte, Iowa. 
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28-page RESTRICTOR book How 
Free. to avoid swarms, brace-combs, and losses 

in winter. How to get bees into sections 
in one hour; and rear “ee in full colonies, etc., 
same old fixtures. Cc. W. Dayton, Clinton, Wis. 
24-23db Please Bd this paper 


EARLY QUEENS, 


ROM our branch Apiary in Texas, which is 
three miles from any other bees, and none but 
the best FIVE- BANDED Golden Italian 
Queens used to rear Queens and Drones. Our 
bees are the gentlest, best workers, and most beau- 
tiful bees known. Safe arrival and entire satis- 
faction guaranteed. One Warranted Queen, March 
and April, $1.25; 6 for $6.00. If you want the best, 
send for our circular at onee. 1-24db 
S.F. 2&1. TREGO, Swevona, /tL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. ltfdb 


My 654 
Colonies 
of Italians 


Are wintering well, and, as usual, I will sell a lim- 
ited number of them to reduce stock to the required 
number. Each hive shipped to my customers will 
contain a full prosperous colony of Italian bees, 
with a last year’s tested queen, on eight Hoffman 
frames of brood and honey. As my main object in 
handling bees is honey, we raise all our queens in 
full colonies from cells built under the swarming 
impulse, using the choicest and most profitable 
stock to breed from. 

Safe arrival guaranteed in May and first half of 
June. For terms please address 


yeah JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


(Fin responding to this 


CANADA BEE- KEEPERS 


Will save money by purchasing supplies from T. 
Phillips & Co.. Orillia, Ontario. who manufacture 
all styles of Hives, Sections. Frames, Foundation, 
Extractors, and Smokers. Also many new things | 
not handled by other dealers. Send for catalogue 
and samples of foundation, free. 


T. PHILLIPS & CO., 
3-Hul ORILLIA, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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| Is now out. 


| 
| 
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THE JANUARY 


REVIE 


It contains articles from W. F. Clarke, 
and Ernest Root, upon ** Writing for the Bee Jour- 
nals.” R. L. Taylor shows how much it costs, or 
ought to cost, to produce comb honey. Mr. 8. Cor- 
neil explains how, with but little trouble and ex- 
pense, any one may know if his bee-cellar is too 
damp. R.C. Aikin furnishes a long, interesting ac- 
count of * Colorado, its Soil, Climate, and Alfalfa 
Farming, and how the latter furnishes Honey.’ 
The inimitable Hasty begins in this issue what is to 
bea series of articles entitled: *‘Comments on a 
Beginner’s Day - Book.” This ‘ Day - Book” was 
kept by Mr. Hasty when he first began bee-keeping. 
EF. T. kKlanagan tells how he has bridged over poor 
seasons. Most of the articles are embellished with 
a portrait of the author. There are the usual ex- 
tracts and editorials, including an account of the 
trip to Albany, and a “leader” upon the special 
topic for the February issue, viz., “*Grading Hon- 
ey.” If you would like to see this number, send ten 
cents, and with it will be sent the December num- 
ber ; and whenthe February number is out, that 


too will be sent. The REVIEW is $1.00a year. The 
book, **Advanced Bee Culture,” is 50 cts. Both for 
$1.25. All new subscribers for 1892 will receive the 
December, 1891, issue free. Address 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW, 
10tfdb FLINT, MicH. 
rn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
SUPPLIES wicctesee. 
—AND- 
WHOLESALE. 
Everything usedin the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETOHMER. RED OAZ, IOWA. 
In writing adv ertisers please mention this paper. 
TIOUNDATIO AND SECTIONS are my 
Specialties. No. 1 V-groove 
Sections at #3.00 per thousand. Special prices 
to dealers. Send for free price list of every 
thing needed in =e oes. 
2tfdb HUNT, Bell Branc h, Mich. 
Grin IAT... Hiveriise ment mention G LEANINGS. 
1899 CIRCULA READY TO MAIL YOU, FREE. 
Dovetailed hives, Sections, etc. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in hives and frames. gg 


Discounts for early orders. 
Itfdb INO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


OULTRY. ( Choic e Fow Is and Eggs for sale at 
¢ alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
lar free. GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo. 2Iitfdb 





~ Send for ‘Price List to 
R. E. HARBAUGH, 

Manuf’r and Dealer in Bee- Keepers’ Supplies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 
25th and Clay Sts., - - St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 


superior to all others. 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 

PRICES: 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


l0tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


If, on trial of from one to adoz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfac tory in every way, return them by mail within 9) 


Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
Send for circular and testi- 


PRAY Your FRUIT. TREES : VINES 


SPRAYING 
OUTFITS. 


Gueri. EXCELSIO 


semrect FRUIT ALN reg ad hh rresiess or FOOD PRICES. Catalogue show. 


Large steck of Fruit Trees, Vines, 


ing all injurious 
and Berry Plants at eo —— Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


g@" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DOR. C. C. MILLER. 





ines: ITTLE is to talk bees in the New York 
Voice. He'll have a big audience. They'll have 
a good man. 

Tue British Bee Journal thinks Messrs. Alley 
and Pratt are somewhat changeable in their 
views about Carniolans. 

WILL FRIEND DRAPER please tell us why 
*ecomb-honey production doesn’t need it, if 
extracted honey needs a two-cent bounty ? 

LA GriprpE! La Grippe! 
You old rip, 

How you sip 

The very life out of a body! 

AUTOMATIC SWARMING-DEVICES (p. 58) were 
discussed at the Michigan convention. I don’t 
need any swarming-device. My bees swarm too 
much now. 

DooLItTLe, bees do hibernate. I know yours 
don’t, neither do mine; but the kind that work 
wax with their stings as trowels hibernate any 
cold night. 

RAMBLER takes the “we” and “I” business 
hard. Even in ris dreams it troubles him. 
Wonder if it’s a bad conscience, or if they fed 
him something wrong at Dowagiac. 

Tue Review has struck out in a new line by 
giving at the head of each article a picture of 
the writer. Some of the likenesses are excel- 
lent: but mine was taken when I was bad with 
the smallpox. 

Te. A. I. Roor that they are sending around 
some of that lumber he saw in Oregon where it 
will do most good. My house was covered last 
fall with red-cedar shingles from Oregon. They 
cost, but they last. 

SoMEBODY must have read my paper crooked 
at Albany to make me object to 41¢x414¢x1% 
sections. Why. ld rather have all 44 sections 
so thin that no one could be cheated into buy- 
ing one for a full pound. 

Tue BIG NEw YORK BEE-MEN, We are told 
on page 21, are shy of reporting their crops, for 
fear of some one crowding in on their territory. 
Wonder if they would object to having legal 
control of their territory. 

NAPHTHALINE is reported in B. B. J. as a 
cure for asthma. and also for whooping-cough. 
For asthma, a smell of the drug before going to 
bed, and for whooping-cough the room to be 
tilled with the fumes from °4 of an ounce placed 
on a hot metal dish. 

ExAcTNEss is important in all bee-fixtures, 
as a general rule. Now, there is one thing that 
often nullifies all efforts at exactness—warping. 
Before me is a piece of beautiful workmanship: 
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one piece, however, 4; thick, has warped ,%; out 
of true, and a piece an inch thick shows w arp 
plainly. Can Mr. Warner or any one else tell 
us the secret of selecting lumber that will not 
warp ? 

A. |. Roor better come home and see to those 
boys. They’ve gone and painted the cover of 
my last GLEANINGS another color, so I didn’t 
recognize it when I took it out of the postoftice. 
I like the change, though. May be they’ ll give 
usa different color each year, so we can tell at 
a glance to what year any number belongs. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON “couldn't tell a lie.” 
I'm different—I can. But I won’t. And the 
plain truth is, bag the installment of Stray 
Straws for the Jan. 15th number of GLEANINGS 
was not lost in the mail, but was gently repos- 
ing in the pocket of my second-best coat, where 
I had forgotten them. Moral—Don’t have more 
than one coat. 

ADAM GRIMM showed me a cellar that he had 
just built, with a cement bottom, with which 
Sa was pleased, but on trial he found it a fail- 
ure. I had a cement bottom purposely made 
for bees, but don’t use it. Bees winter better in 
the part not cemented. Before bui! ding a new 
cellar. “A”* (see p. 26) might try tearing out his 
cement floor. 

THE HONEY FAILURE is laid to the weather 
by Hon. R. L. Taylor, in Review. He proposes 
to remedy the matter by dosing the weather 
with condition powders. I have no faith in 
such a thing, and warn all bee-keepers not to 
buy of him. He is a good law-maker and a 
good gag but has no regular medical 
education. If your weather is out of order, 
send $1.00, with description of weather, to Dr. 
Tinker or me. 

THE SPACE below frames, two or three inches 
deep, for winter, is a “‘ pet notion” with the B. 
B. J. That shows that the B. B. J. is wise in 
its selection of pets. As proof of the benefits 
other than ‘prevention of clogging, the editor 
says, “ What bee-keeper of experience has fail- 
ed to notice how well second swarms, which 
have only half filled their hives with combs, 
will winter, and how healthy and vigorous they 
will be in spring ?’ 


FEEDING SUGAR to produce honey, in the 
shape of the Wiley lie, has kept us fighting for 
years; and now comes a correspondent of the 
Review and gravely raises the question wheth- 
er, in bad seasons, we may not have good comb 
honey made by feeding sugar in the right way 
and at the right distance. The Wiley affair 
was an attempt at murder; the present effort, 
coming from one of our best men, in one of our 
best journals, is an attempt at suicide. 

I’M BEGINNING to get mad. There’s so much 
said nowadays about “handling hives more 
and frames less,” and now Hutchinson says 
that the use of frames is to have us learn the 
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mysteries of the hive, and, “having ina large 

degree mastered these, there is little need in 
practical bee-keeping to handle combs.” Now, 

I'd like to handle frames less, but I don’t want 
to handle hives **more.” If W. Z. is right. we 
can learn the mysteries from books, and keep 
box hives. 

TuHat nut of Mrs. Null’s on page 25. Struck 
it wrong, and hit your finger instead of the nut, 
sister Null. Why, bless your heart, the nut’s 
all right, and there’s a good meatinit. So far 
as I know, Missouri has beaten all other States 
in getting up a large State society at the start, 
and it’s only because I’m not handy in the use 
of the English language that I didn’t properly 
express the admiration that I really felt. T 
think the start made is “ pretty good” for any 
State, even such a central State as Missouri. 
Now we’re friends again, aren’t we, Mrs. Null? 





BOUNTY ON HONEY. 





IS IT DESIRABLE OR FEASIBLE ? DO SUGAR AND 
CANNED FRUIT COMPETE WITH HONEY? 





The matter of making an effort to secure a 
bounty on honey was lightly discussed at Chi- 

“ago, and it also came up at Albany. The 
editor, on page 13, seems anxious for light as to 
its desirability and feasibility. Perhaps it 
might be better to discuss its justice and feasi- 
bility, although, in the highest sense, if it is not 
right it is not desirable. Unless there is both 
justice and feasibility, it is not worth while 
spending time talking about it. If there is 

justice in the case, I have no great doubt as to 

easibility. The simple fact that justice de- 
em a bounty, ought to be enough to secure 
it. Still, itis not always enough. But I think 
a sufficient amount of united effort would be 
effectual. 

Therefore, before discussing how we are to 
obtain a bounty let us first settle conclusively 
that we ought to have it. To say that I should 
like itis one thing; to say that of right lam 
entitled to itis quite another. Asa —— in 
the case, we may start out with the fact thata 
bounty of two cents per pound has been granted 
to sugar-makers. The truth of its accomplish- 
ment isa strong argument as to its being a 
righteous act, and indeed I do not know that its 
righteousness has been called in question, al- 
though I am not politician enough to know. 

Granted, then, that sugar has a right to the 
bounty, can honey make the same claim? I 
believe the argument in favor of sugar is, that, 
when the tariff on sugar was lowered, it let in 
foreign sugar ataso much lower rate that the 
home product could not successfully compete 
with it, and for the sake of encouraging the 
latter the bounty was allowed. Whether that 
argument will bear the closest scrutiny I am 
not prepared to say: but, admitting its correct- 
ness, will it, or will it not, apply with equal 
force to honey? Ifit can be established that 
there is competition between sugar and honey, 
then Ican see no reason why the same argu- 
ment that applies to domestic sugar will not 
apply to honey. Indeed, if there is any differ- 
ence, the argument for honey is a little stronger 
than for sugar, always provided that sugar 
competes with honey. For, by a direct act of 
government. sugar has a bounty of two cents 
per pound, thus giving it an advantage of two 
cents per pound over honey, whenever the two 
come in competition. Therefore justice de- 
mands that the injury done to the sens mar- 


ket, by putting it in competition with the 


bountied sugar, be righted by a compensating 
bounty on honey. 


The only question in that 
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“ase is whether the bounty should be two cents 
per pound, or proportionelly greater according 
to the relative values of the two products. Pos- 
sibly it should be somewhat according to value. 
That is. if houvey is 50 per cent more than sugar 
in price, then the bounty on honey should be 
50 per cent more on honey, or three cents per 
pound. But that can, perhaps, not be claimed, 
for it would be replied that a dollar’s worth of 
honey does not compete with a dollar’s worth 
of sugar, but that a pound of honey competes 
with a pound of sugar. 

Now. let us see how far we have got. If there 
isno leak in my logic, we have about settled 
that, if sugar is entitled to a bounty, and if su- 
gar competes with honey, then honey is entitled 
toa bounty. Now let us consider the question 
as to whether the price of sugar has any effect 
on the price of honey; in other words, whether 
the two are really competitors. Before having 
written thus far, I spent some time thinking 
over the problem, and it occurred to me that 
one who used considerable quantities of both 
would be a proper person to help decide how far 
they can be considered competitors. So I went 
down to the sitting-room, where my wife sat 
sewing, and, after telling her that bee-keepers 
were agitating the question of a bounty on hon- 

y, I said, “I hardly know which side of the 
question I am on.” “ But,” said she, “the 
chance for raseality in claiming a bounty on 
more honey than has been raised, just like the 
dishonesty in the pension business!”’ 

“Oh! that has nothing to do with the ques- 
tionin hand,” said I, alittle nettled at the insin- 
uation that there were dishonest men among 
bee-keepers. Then, after sitting for a little 
time looking at the glowing anthracite in the 
Howe ventilator. I said, ‘‘ Does the price of su- 
gar have any thing todo with the amount of 
fruit that is put up, or used for sauce?” 

* Oh, certainly! a great deal to do with it.’ 

** What has it to do with it?” 

“Why.if sugar were, say, a half higher than 
it was this year, I wouldn’t have put up nearly 
asmuch. Get along with less+that’s all.” 

After studying the coal fire a little longer, I 
asked, * Does the amount of fruit sauce or can- 
ned fruit make any difference as to the amount 
of honey used in a family ?” 

She answered, somewhat slowly and _ hesitat- 
ingly, °° Why. I should think it would.” Then 
ina more decided manner, ** Yes, certainly it 
would.” Then, after se wing a few moments in 
silence, she added, ** Because, when you have 
those things you don’t care so much for honey.”’ 
After sitting a_ minute, I said, As it looks to 
me now, I’m in favor of the bounty,” and then 
went back up stairs. 

My wife’s view of the case looks reasonable, 
and she speaks from experience. Grocers have 
also told me that, when fruit was scarce, honey 
sold more readily, and vice versa, showing that 
a diminution in the amountof fruit sauce used 
helps the sale of honey. Of course. if the high 
price of fruit helps the sale of honey, so would 
the high price of sugar. for either one would 
make the sauce more expensive. 

I think itis avery clear case that molasses 
and syrups are in competition with honey, but 
I'm not so sure that the prices of these are 
directly affected by the price of sugar. But 
where the syrup is home-made, simply melted 
sugar, aSit is often used on hot cakes, then the 
competition is evident. 

Supposing that it may be clearly shown that 
the allowance of a bounty is the correct thing, 
itis just possible that another question may 
arise in something like this form: *“* Will a 
bounty, in the long run, be a benefit to the pro- 
dueer, or will it “a4 to the wig ig ad 

Marengo, IIl., Jan. . MILLER. 
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SUGAR VS. HONEY. 
THE COMPETITION OF CHEAP SUGAR, JELLIES, 





AND OTHER DELICACIES, ON HONEY; 
DISCRIMINATING LEGISLATION 
AGAINST THE BEE- 
KEEPER. 





The idea has been se everal times advanced, 
these columns and elsewhere, that cheap pit 
does not in any way come into competition with 
comb honey, and that it is only the cheaper 
grades of extracted honey that suffer from such 
competition. I think both of these opinions are 
fallacious, as a little study of the question will 
show. People do not usually eat honey simply 
because it is honey. Some eat it simply because 
it is one of the family of sweets for all of which 
they have anatural craving. This craving can 
be satisfied just as well with sugar, or some 
sweet made from it, as with honey. Generally 
honey is eaten because it isa palatable table 
sauce, a pleasant addition to the bread and 
butter and other articles of food. In this direc- 
tion it has many rivals. 

Did you never, as you sat at the table, hesi- 
tate as to Whether you would take jelly, honey, 
or plum preserves? Or, perhaps it was a nice 
dish of cranberries or other stewed or canned 
fruit. or any of the long line of similar delica- 
cies that divided your liking. Just as you hes- 
itated, the housekeeper hesitates in furnishing 
her table, and in making her choice, if she is 
thrifty and careful—and generally she is; she is 
influenced largely by considerations of economy. 

When honey is plentiful and cheap, she may 
buy of it freely and often: but when it is searce 
and high, as we well know to our sorrow, she 
selects something else to fill its place. When 
sugaris cheap she puts up large quantities of 
fruit, with jams and jellies galore. With all 
this array of good things upon her pantry- 
shelves she does not see any need of buying 
honey, unless very oceasionally, just ag a 
If she is not of the providing kind her family 
are not allowed to suffer. In every grocery 
store she may find a tempting array of jellies 
and of fruit butters at astonishingly ow prices; 
and since sugar has taken the place of the 
glucose that was formerly a chief ingredient of 
very fair quality, the growth of the trade in 
such articles has been enormous of late, and no 
doubt will continue. 

One has only to visit some of the groceries 
where they ladle their jellies and fruit butters 
out of barrels, when, only two or three years 
ago. a few half-pint tumblers constituted their 
entire stock of such articles, to realize that here 
is our most formidable rival. 

Honey is called a luxury, and must be so con- 
sidered: but by comparing the sales at the dif- 
ferent classes of groceries I have discovered 
what seems at first sight a little peculiar. It is 
not the rich nor yet what are called the upper 
middle classes that use the most honey in pro- 
portion to their numbers, but those who are 
only in comfortable circumstances, the families 
of artisans and laborers. The former, with 
their stores of table delicacies laid up, or readi- 
ly procurable, have felt no need of buying honey 
but get it only as the fancy strikes them. The 
latter, living more * from hand to mouth.” must 
buy such things as they are needed. Often in 
their search for sweets for the table they have 
found honey as the only competitor to the sugar 
and molasses barrels. But with cheap sugar, 
that is being changed; and a great variety of 
fruit preparations are for sale at low prices. 
This competition will, no doubt, be stimulated, 
and become stronger. We do not perceive its 


full effeets yet, because of the scarcity of our 
product. But let a large crop of honey be put 
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upon our markets, and we should speedily see 
to what extent we have been injured by dis- 
criminating legislation. 

The same influences that affect the sale of 
comb honey are also operative against the sale 
of extracted honey for table use. It is in anoth- 
er direction, however. that we have most to 
fear. Within the past three or four years the 
use of honey in the arts has been much extend- 


ed. Now, just as we are congratulating our- 
selves on the market thus gained, comes the 


unwelcome news that the cheaper sugar is be- 
ing substituted for the honey. Now, even 
though it be true that only the poorer qualities 
of honey have been thus supplanted, this can 
not fail to have an effect on the general market. 


When the outlet has been closed for these 
grades of honey they must seek a market else- 
where. In doing this they must come into 


competition with other qualities, and tend to 
force their prices down. It is said, that no par- 
ticle of matter, however minute, can change its 
position without affecting the entire universe. 
So every pound of honey placed upon the gen- 
eral market must affect in some degree the 
price of all honey sold. So, too, the government 
can not interfere with the natural channels of 
trade in any industry without affecting to some 
extent all others. In this case we are the ones 
who are pinched. Of course, we squeal. We 
ought to. Letthe bounty on sugar be removed, 
or let us receive a bounty and so pass the bur- 
den on to somebody else. 

The point touched upon by A. N. Draper on 
page 13 might be an important one if it were 
true that the government placed its stamp upon 
all packages of sugar upon which a bounty is 
paid. If lam correct, it does not do this—cer- 
tainly not to the extent and with the thorough- 
ness that it does in the liquor and tobacco busi- 
ness. I think that, when the producer furnish- 
es satisfactory proof that he has actually pro- 
duced a certain amount of sugar, he is paid 
the bounty, and that ends the matter. I see 
maple sugar in the stores nearly every day; but 
there is nothing about it to indicate whether it 
came from a Vermont sugar-camp or a Chicago 
oe nt. j A. GREEN. 

Dayton, IIl., Jan. 7. 
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A GOVERNMENT BOUNTY OR TAX ON 
HONEY 


REASONS WHY IT WOULD WORK MISCHIEF TO 
BEE-KEEPERS; IT WOULD NOT HINDER OR 
PREVENT ADULTERATION. 





As the subject of a government bounty on 
honey has been spoken of in GLEANINGS, and a 
discussion of the subject invited, will you allow 
me to say a few words in regard to “ and also 
comment on what was said on page 13 by A. N. 
Draper? He refers to the connection of the 
government with the liquor-traflic as an illus- 
tration of how a bounty would help the honey- 
business. That the laws of the national gov- 
ernment foster and make more powerful the 
liquor-traftic, there is no reason to doubt; but 
that it hinders adulteration, we know is not 
true, but just the reverse. By protecting it for 
the revenue, it creates a vast monopoly; and 
by taxing the manufacture and sale, it en- 
hances the price more than fourfold, and con- 
sequently makes adulteration (when it 
into the retailer’s hands) very profitable: when 
the fact is, that, ifit were not for the tax that it 
pays, the original liquor would not be more 
than 25 cents a gallon for whisky. and at that 
price there would be no profit in its adultera- 
tion. Then,in order to make the liquor and 
honey business similar, a tax should be put on 


goes 
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honey, and the government could put its stamp 
on the package to show that the tax was paid; 
but how is the government to know that every 
package is pure honey when so much disagree- 
ment has been shown among the chemists who 
have analyzed samples heretofore? Honey is 
already on the protective-tariff list, and now 
we would have Uncle Samuel put his hand into 
other people’s pockets and take out their money 
to give to us so much a pound because we are 
producing a different kind of article from that 
which they produce. Our government can not 
get money except’ by taxing. directly or in- 
directly, the people; and every dollar paid 
asa bounty on suger is taken from the peo- 
ple as a whole and given to a class who pro- 
duce sugar. The hundred million or so a year 
that is the government’s share in the liquor- 
business comes from those who drink it, and, in 
consequence, hundreds of thousands of poverty- 
stricken wives and children of drunkards are 
deprived of food and clothing, and the other 
necessaries of life, that the liquor-monopolists 
and its powerful partner, ** Uncle Samuel,” may 
fill their pockets, while the great proportion of 
the remainder of the government’s revenue is 
derived from the consumers of the tariff-pro- 
tected articles imported into the United States. 
Now, again, I ask, by what principle of justice 
can the government put its strong hand into 
my pocket and take my money and give to 
somebody else because he is engaged in another 
kind of business? I make some butter, as well 
as produce some honey: and as prices have 
been for a number of years, I have not netted 
two per cent on the capital invested, with labor 
thrown in; please tell me why I should not 
have a bounty of 5cents per pound on my but- 
ter; and then the men who produce _ pork, beef, 
wheat. oats, potatoes, and, in fact, every prod- 
uct of labor, should not have a bounty, for the 
producers all say, and truly, that they can not 
make reasonable profits on their business. A 
man who desires the government to take other 
nee money and give to him for no equiva- 
ent is either very seltish orelse he has not look- 
ed the matter over carefully: for it indisputa- 
bly would bea violation of every principle of 
— Let us use our efforts to get stringent 
aws passed in all of the States against the 
adulteration of honey, and then get, if we can, 
executive officers elected who will not neglect 
their enforcement: and thatis the best we can 
do. VoLNEY WHITE. 

Findley’s Lake, N. Y., Jan. 7. 


it~ 
THE OBJECT OF A BOUNTY; WHOM IT BEN- 
EFITS. 





BOUNTY ON HONEY NOT DESIRABLE. 





I notice in the Jan. Ist issue of GLEANINGS a 
letter by A. N. Draper, taking up the topic of a 
bounty on honey, and treating from a point of 
view that might fora while result more favora- 
bly in some particulars to the producer of hon- 
ey. (By the way, an outsider would naturally 
draw the inference that Mr. D. is a producer of 
the extracted article, as he says comb honey 
needs no bounty.) As the question of the 
bounty on sugar is understood in this part of 
the country, the bounty is not primarily intend- 
ed so much for the benefit of the party or par- 
ties producing the sugar. though. of course, 
that is where the benefit first alights: but it is 
to foster and help the growth of an industry 
that will be an infinite benefit to the country at 
large. It is also supposed to act as an induce- 
ment to timid capitalists to invest enormous 
sums of money in factories for working up large 
amounts of material into a product that the 
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people have been sending their money abroad 
for in vast amounts for many years past; the 
idea being kept in sight at all times, that, in a 
very few years, these plants or factories will 
not only be self-sustaining, but that they will 
return the money paid them in bounties by the 
government much larger sums to the people in 
the form of cheaper sugar. 

Now, honey is not a thing that the country in 
general considers a necessity, neither is it a 
thing that they should or would be willing to 
be taxed to pay a bounty on for the benefit of 
the producer. Honey-producing is an industry 
that has been developed pretty extensively for 
anumber of years,and that can stand on its 
own bottom, with a little assistance in the 
way ofa tariff duty on the imported article, 
which it already has. He says, further, ** Let 
the government stamp what honey is actually 
produced in this country, and adulteration will 
cease;” and likens honey-producing to whisky- 
producing. Has the government ever paid a 
bounty on the production of whisky? If so, it 
was before my time. The stamps affixed to the 
packages of whisky cost the producers of that 
article quite a tidy sum, and I believe the gov- 
ernment does not undertake to certify to the 
purity or wholesomeness of any package to 
which the stamp is attached; further, liquors 
which bear government stamps and inspectors’ 
marks are popularly supposed to be as rank and 
vile mixtures of adulterators as is possible for 
them to concoct; at least, so we were taught by 
the truly good prohibition brethren last cam- 
paign in Nebraska, so there falls one of his 
principal points. So long as learned chemists 
pronounce pure honey from the bees as adulter- 
ated with glucose, as has been done on several 
occasions, so long must consumers take their 
chances of a mixture; and so long as a cheaper 
product can be mixed with the genuine honey, 
to the financial advantage of the mixer, so long 
will a mixture be on the market unless we get 
in force a severe and stringent law punishing the 
seller of a product that is sold for what it is not. 

It is really too bad that Mrs. H.’s chances of 
acrop are getting a trifle risky at Peoria be- 
cause her field is covered by a city. It has 
never been considered a funetion of the govern- 
ment, however, to assume all risks in the busi- 
ness ventures of its citizens, and guarantee 
them a profit. I can see only one of two reme- 
dies in her dilemma. She might persuade the 
Peorians to go west and uncover her field, or. 
failing in that, she might come out, possibly, 
herself with her bees where we have many 
broad fields yet uncovered by cities, and we 
would make either Peoria or Mrs. H. awfully 
welcome too. 

Iam probably wrong, but it seems to mea 
good deal disgusting—the howl] that is asecend- 
ing to the skies for something to be given to 
this class and that. Itseems to be getting to 
be a mania to want to pull at the public teat in 
some manner. Farmers want government to 
build them warehouses in which to store their 
crops: and not only that, but to give them the 
money for their crops, and hold it till they can 
Starve those needing it into giving all they 
choose to ask forit. Not only that, but, after 
the government has given millions of farms to 
the present owners, they now want the govern- 
ment to let them have the worth of their farms 
in money without interest, and keep their farms 
too! Bee-keepers want other people to pay them 
two cents for their honey, and allow them to 
keep their honey. Sugar-men want two cents 


ver pound for all the sugar they can make. But 
1ere is some return—they sell the sugar two 
cents per pound cheaper than they did before 
the bounty was granted, so there the people are 
nothing out for their liberality,.while in a few 
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years there is every prospect of their being 
largely gainers for their foresight. A bounty 
on honey would probably have a like effect in 
the course of a very few seasons, as it would 
largely increase the supply of extracted, with- 
out a corresponding increase in the demand, 
except at a lower price; consequently the bee- 
keepers would be in the same fix as now, only 
with an inereased number of producers in the 
tield. The trouble with bee-keepers, as I plain- 
ly see it, is. that the publications of the craft 
are too much interested in getting new blood in 
the business instead of well beating up the 
ground that is already occupied. They seem to 
feel it their duty to attempt to convince every 
individual with whom they come in contact 
that itis the rosiest business in the universe, 
and that their whole duty will not be performed 
until they become bee-keepers. It is the only 
trade, profession, or business in the universe 
that makes constant and vigorous efforts to in- 
crease its supply and decrease the demand for 
the products of its labors. I ‘am a bee-keeper 
for pleasure” (and profit); but when I con- 
stantly try to get others to start in the business, 
and begin to shout for a little assistance in the 
way of a bounty for the honey I produce. I am 
going to decide there is no fun in the business, 
and resign. At the same time,if the philan- 
thropists insist on putting into our pockets a 
few extra dollars as they did for the maple- 

sugar men (which was an outrage), I am not 
going to make a heavy kick, but it will bea 
fraud just the same. C. F. THomas. 

Dorchester, Neb., Jan. 7. 


I 
ITALIANS IN ITALY. 


THOS. B. BLOW, OF ENGLAND, WHO HAS TRAYV- 
ELED IN ITALY. SAYS THE BEES IN ITALY 
ARE NOT UNIFORM AS TO COLOR OR 
MARKINGS. 





Dear Mr. Root:—I have read with interest 


your note to the letter on Italians in Italy. 
Now. I know that, of all things. you wish to 
get at the truth in these matters, and also to 


show where the advantage or otherwise to the 
bee-keeper comes in. 

As to color, I think far too much stress has 
been laid upon this. What we should strive 
after is. rather, working qualities. Bright- 
colored three-banded Italians are very pretty, 
and all that: but what the bee-beeper wants is 
not beauty altogether, but work—honey-gath- 
‘ring. There is no question at all but that 
plenty of bright-colored. three-banded bees do 
exist in North Italy. and especially are they 
found (by selection, of course) in the large api- 
aries of the queen-raisers. The bee of North 
Italy does vary a good deal in color, and often 
is very dark. This fact is well known to those 
who have studied the question on the spot (and, 
by the way, one of the persons whom Mr. Bian- 
concini mentions in his letter as an eminent 
authority, has, I believe, never been in Italy at 
all. but has been simply an importer of bees, 
and is not accepted here as an authority in 
this particular subject). To my own certain 
knowledge, at one time Cyprians were used in 
some of the queen-raising apiaries, with a view 


to improving the color, though I believe this 
plan is now abandoned, and rightly too. The 
best observers in Great Britain are, I think, 


agreed that the Italian bee, as imported at the 
present time from many queen-raising apiaries. 
is quite an inferior article to those sent over in 
the early days: and to such an extent has this 
opinion gained ground that the importation of 
Italians to this country has, to a great extent, 
ceased 
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Another point against them has been the sus- 
picion (well grounded, I believe) that a very 
virulent form of foul brood has been introduced 
by them. Of this I think there can be no doubt, 
as I have personally seen the way that bees 
were collected in Italy in the autumn, for the 
sake of the queens, which were simply taken 
from the colonies (bought from the country 
people), and packed off wholesale—young or 
old, diseased or healthy. At that time I wrote 
and protested against this system, and I imag- 
ine that it does not now prevail to such an 
extent, the business being now mainly in the 
hands of honest queen-raisers who take some 
pride in the quality of the article they raise— 
especially the color of it. My own experience 
—gained by many visits to Italy—is, that it is 
not from the largest queen-raising apiaries that 
we get the very finest bees; and the locality, 
too. is important, the bees from the higher dis- 
tricts being much hardier than those from the 
hot plains. I could mention the names of sev- 
eral people who certainly produce only a limit- 
ed number of queens; but each one is a queen 
of the right sort. Tuomas B. Biow. 
Welwyn, England, Dee. 30. 


[We must admit that there are some dark 
bees in Italy; and it is possible that there are 
some dealers who are unscrupulous in the fill- 
ing of orders; but the stock that we have re- 
ceived in the last ten or fifteen years from Italy 
has been from only one or two breeders, and 
their queens have been of the very best—at 
least, as a general rule they have excelled our 
home-bred stock, although there are exceptions 
to the rule. Whatever may be the bees in Italy. 
the conditions for rearing queens are better 


there than in this country—at least, results 
seem to point that way. We quite agree with 
you, that it is not the golden-banded or highly 


colored queens that usually give the best results 
in the production of honey. As you may know, 

we have been trying to educate the general 
bee-keeping public toward procuring queens 
that are bred for business rather than for color. 

The leather-colored ones have generally given 
us the best results. In Italy they have not got 
the rage for queens for beauty—as least, not to 
the same extent that they have in this country. | 


af 
THE ITALIAN BEE IN ITALY. 


HYBRID OR SIMPLY A VARIETY 
WELL-KNOWN SPECIES? 





Is IT A OF A 


Mr. Doolittle propounded the theory at Al- 
bany, and have also seen it elsewhere in 
his writings, that ** the Italian bee is a dg gol 
The meaning of the word “hybrid” I be- 
lieve, * mongrel, or the production of ho spe- 
cies.” In natural history, by “species” is 
understood the original type, and the changes 
produced in that original type by climate and 
different natural surroundings, are called “ va- 


rieties. 

If by the term “‘ hybrid’? Mr. Doolittle means 
that the yellow Italian bee (I use the word 
** yellow ” advisedly) is a variety of the black, 
or German bee, it’s possible that he is correct, 
though there are several distinguished natural - 
ists who hold that the yellow bee is the species 
and the black the variety. Butif Mr. Doolittle 
means that the crossing of the two species is so 
recent that the type is not sufficiently fixed for 
the Italians to be called even a variety. I con- 
tend that he is wrong; forin its natural locality 
it has a fixed type that has not changed since 
Virgil first wrote of the yellow-banded bee, as 
‘an be shown by comparing the descriptions 
of Spinola. who, in 1805, called them Ligurians; 
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of Dzierzon, who introduced them into Ger- 
many in 1853, with that given on page 14 in 
January GLEANINGS. That there are changes 
under different climatic and geological condi- 
tions, I admit; and it is to be expected, reason- 
ing from the changes that are common in both 
animals and plants when removed from their 
natural home (see page 14 as above). 

The original location of the Italian bee, I be- 
lieve to be the mountain-ranges of Northern 
Italy and Switzerland; hence Spinola’s name, 
Ligurians. Mr. Woodbury, of Devonshire, ob- 
tained the first hy nem imported into England 
in 1859, from M. Herman, of Samin by Chur, 
Switzerland, bn ag in a pamphlet published 
about that time, says: ** The yellow Italian bee 
is a mountain insect, found between two moun- 
tain-chains left of Lombardy and the Rheetian 
Alps, thriving up to 4500 feet above sea-level. 
The Alps are their native country.” 

This, their home, has very marked character- 
istics—high mountain-ranges with perpetual 
snow on their summits, while in numerous shel- 
tered valleys there is almost perpetual spring. 
Such a district wouid naturally impart peculiar 
traits to all its inhabitants: and what wonder 
if, when transplanted to less rigorous climes, a 
change, improvement or otherwise, occurs, as 
emphasized by Mr. Herman in his pamphlet 
quoted before? “The further one goes from 
the Alps, the less handsome they are, until in 
lower Italy they are entirely lost in the black 
species. ; 

Perhaps here may be found the explanation 
of A. T. Goldsborough’s letter in a recent num- 
ber; and, to carry the point still further, but in 
an opposite direction, in more ways than one, 
turn to page 506 and read what J. P. Israel says 
of the Italian bee in California. There in the 
mountains it found a country more nearly ap- 
proaching its native land than elsewhere in 
America. 

I conclude, then, that. as the points which 
give the Italian bee superiority over others are 
due to its natural environment, we shall con- 
tinually need to import fresh stock from its na- 
tive Alps to. get home-bred queens superior to 
instead of deteriorating from the natural type. 

Avery, La. Firz HART. 
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THE SALT REMEDY FOR FOUL BROOD. 


WILL IT CURE IF PROPERLY APPLIED? 

On page 822, 1890, W. L. Coggshall. of West 
Groton, N. Y., says: “I have 600 colonies of 
bees. My experience with bees has taught me 
that, as soon as they begin to fly in spring, and 
to breed, they require salt: and I know that, if 

salt is used properly, it will cure foul brood and 
other diseases. 

On page 820, same issue, the editor says: 
“Friend Coggshall forgets that the salt remedy 
has been thoroughly discussed at conventions, 
and carefully tested by scientific men, until it is 
wretty certain that common salt or salt water 
ces no effect whatever on foul brood.” 

On page 906, same volume, the editor refers to 
the alleged salt cure again, and says: “ Dur- 
ing the whole time that foul brood prevailed in 
our apiary we used salt in front of the hives, 
for keeping down weeds. Whenever there was 
a rain, or even a heavy dew, the bees could be 
seen in the sawdust around the entrances, help- 
ing themselves to their hearts’ content. Prof. 
Cook, or some one else, has reported testing the 
matter with scientific exactness, and the salt 
water had no effect whatever on the foul 
brood.” 

Now, it seems to me that the better way, in 
order to discuss the salt remedy intelligently, 
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would be to request friend Coggshall to write 
out: his pe ag with salt, as indicated, and 
then publish the same in GLEANINGS. It seems 
to me that a bee-keeper who has 600 colohies of 
bees, and who says that he knows salt will cure 
foul brood, when used properly, ought to know 
what he is talking about. When he gives his 
experience in print we may then find that 
friend C. does not use salt for the cure of foul 
brood by sprinkling it over * weeds” and * saw- 
dust.” but that he has some special way of 
using it, for he says it must be used properly. 
The writer of this is by no means a novice in 
the management of apiaries afflicted with foul 
brood. My experience with foul brood began 
some 30 years ago in western New York, and 
has continued at intervals from that time to the 
present. My experience has taught me that a 
foul-brood apiary can be made about as profit- 
able as a healthy one. and that the disease can 
also be exterminated therefrom when so de- 
sired. But there may be a better way than 
mine, or any that has been made publie, to rid 
an apiary of foul brood: and this is why I de- 
sire to know the details of friend Coggshall’s 
plan. and to have the same published in 
CGILEANINGS. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 
St. Charles, Il... Jan. 10. 


Mr. Coggshall is a prominent and successful 
bee-keeper, and we hereby solicit him to reply. | 


ee ee 
WAX-MELTING. 





WHY FOUNDATION IS MILKY IN COLOR. 

There are some who think steam makes foun- 
dation milky.and some that heating hot injures 
wax. Now, steam, if not used right, will make 
poor foundation, and heating hot will spoil wax; 
but wax heated in water can not be heated too 
hot, and steam used rightly increases its value. 
When melting wax, if steam is used direct, be 
sure to let all boil together (water and wax) 


furiously for 15 minutes. Then let it stand 


tive hours. and the wax will be perfectly clear— 
so clear that you can see to the bottom ofa 
dipperful. There is now no water with the 
wax. If the wax is dipped immediately over 
into the dipping-can after melting, or if the 
wax is not heated hot, but only enough to just 
melt it, the wax will be milky, and foundation 
made from ig will look as though full of sand. 
At our State fair there was 150 lbs. which we 
clarified for a bee-keeper, and it took the first 
premium. It certainly would not if it had been 
sandy. Every one that has rendered wax is 
acquainted with the refuse on the bottom of 
the cakes. Some of it is loose, and is easily 
scraped off. This is in the same condition that 
the whole cake would have been if it had been 
heated only just enough to melt, and givena 
good stirring. If you ever have a cake of wax 
in this condition, to remedy it put the cake in 
some water and heat to the boiling-point and 
boil hard for 15 minutes, then set off the stove, 
disturbing it as little as possible: cover up so as 
to keepin a melted state as long as you can. 
Let it stand for 24 hours, when you can take off 
a cake of wax just as good as it ever was. Save 
all the scrapings from the bottom of your cakes, 
and try this. You will get enough wax from 
them every year to more than pay for GLEAN- 
INGS. 

I wonder whether those who say steam in- 
jures wax have melted much that way. We 
rendered about 1000 lbs. of wax from old combs 
this last year, and challenge any one to show as 
nice a lot. It was rendered by steam at a press- 
ure of 80 Ibs., blowing directly into the water 
containing the combs. I don’t know of any 
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way to take wax that comes to us, that was 
rendered in iron utensils, and make it yellow, 
unless itis the one of thoroughly boiling it in 
acidulated water. The acid combines with the 
iron, and sinks to the bottom with the water. 
leaving the wax free from it, which made it 
dark in color. 

One thing I should like to correct. The acid 
does not carbonize or burn the organic matter, 
but combines with the iron, ete., that is in the 
wax, also with the water, making it easier for 
the water to soak into the impurities. The 
hotter the water and wax, the more easily the 
refuse will settle. In rendering old combs, if 
we could use something in the place of water 
that would soak up the cocoons so as to make 
them heavier than wax, the process of getting 
the wax from the combs would be very simple. 

I have used water and acid, half and half by 
measure, on old combs, and have suceeeded in 
getting all the refuse cocoons and every thing 
else to settle; but on heating to get the wax to 
rise, the refuse would come to the top, caused 
by the steam from the boiler condensing and 
mingling with what water was there before, 
and making the refuse lighter. I now have 
another idea in my head to try. It is. to wash 
out the wax while all is boiling bot. I believe 
I have something that will work, and some- 
thing that every bee-keeper can use. 

KF. A. SALISBURY. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1892. 


[So far as our experience goes you are correct. 
although you are the first one to discover the 
plan to us. We may add, incidentally. that 
any foundation, after having been rolled, that 
is milky, instead of yellow and transparent, 
may be brought to the latter condition by ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun before a window 
for a few minutes, or by exposure to artificial 
heat. Any foundation that is used for exhibi- 
tion purposes can thus be very much improved 
where otherwise it might pass for a second 
grade. | 
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COLORADO. 


MR. JESSUP EXPLAINS UNCLE AMOS’ JOKE. 


It is now the 11th of January, and in this 
time the bees have had four days in which they 
could enjoy a cleansing flight since Jan. 1. and 
you may rest assured they enjoyed themselves. 

Well. friends, since Uncle Amos has started 
the joke a going I might as well acknowledge 
it, and say that it is my treat: but sinee I 
neither smoke nor drink, and don’t think that 
any of the rest of the bee-keepers do, I suppose 
Ishall have to set up the candy. To make a 
long story short, I will tell you how it was I 
came to ask the senior editor to subseribe for 
his own journal. We are all liable to make 
mistakes, and of course I knew he was expected 
there; but I was so sure that he was another 
man that I did show him yy iota and ask- 
ed him to subscribe; for,as Uncle A. I. says, I 
was very deeply eng: iged in solic iting subserip- 
tions for it, and | wanted that man to subscribe 
for it. However, it is only a joke, and I am 
one who can take a joke in as good play as any 
one, When it is a truthful one. 

THE FRATERNAL FEELING BETWEEN BEE- 

EDITORS. 

And right here, while I think about it, is 
something that I would speak about: It is the 
general good nature displayed by our brother 
bee-keepers. Take for, instance, the ease of 
W. Z. Hutchinson and Ernest. as described by 
W. Z. himself when they were at Albany to- 
gether, and note the perfect good will and 
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brotherly kindness shown in their travels, and 
also notice the description of the discussion, 
too, how their discussion grew “redhot,” and 
still they kept ‘‘sweet;:” and you might ask 
why they did. Because it is hard to tind a man 
who has passed the experimental stage (so to 
speak) of bee-keeping, but has learned the 
great lesson of obedience and endurance to such 
an extent that he can at all times control his 
temper. They have sweetened them with hon- 
ey. perhaps. 

Well, friends, in conelusion I want to say 
that my dreams of years are fast being realized. 
I have at last secured mea farm, and am _ pre- 
paring to settle down and make me a home; and 
I wish to say to my friends and brother bee- 
keepers in the East, that, when you are visiting 
in the West just come around and I will en- 
deavor to make your visit as pleasant as itis 
possible to do. Iam loeated just six miles east 
of Greeley, on the south side of the Platte Riv- 
er, and my apiary shall be known as the Aurora 
Farm Apiary. I hope to be able to give you a 
photo of my home and apiary some time during 
the coming autumn. THEO. V. JESSUP. 

Greeley, Colo. 

——en oO 


THE MAN OR THE HIVE—WHICH? 


DOOLITTLE GIVES SOME OF THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF SUCCESSFUL BEE-KEEPING. 


From the many questions from different cor- 
respondents which I receive nearly every day, 
and from the many who are seeking after the 
best hive. a hive which will “ give big results” 
every time, it would seem that all one has to 
do is to procure a Root Dovetailed, a Heddon 
divisible, Hoffman, Langstroth, Gallup, or 
some other good hive, to meet with certain sue- 
cess in apiculture. No matter how little 
thought is given to the field, location, or secur- 
ing the bees in time for the harvest, or how 
poorly attended to. if we have only a good hive 
we certainly shall have honey.» From the 
many failures in the bee-business, and the 
shipwreck ending in disaster of so many who 
started out joyously when embarking in the 
business, it would seem as if they depended 
simply on using, or having in their bee-yard, 
good hives. While a good hive has very much 
to do with the results of bee-keeping, the man 
has much more to do with suecess or failure, so 
fur as dollars and cents are concerned. Does a 
man buy a choice lot of poultry. put them ina 
nice, well-finished building and ineclosure for 
the same. and let them take care of themselves, 
expecting a large profit from them? No: the 
man spares no pains to have them’ properly 
cared for, and gives them every chance in his 
power which will tend toward success. Yet 
this very same individual, or many very similar 
to him, will expect a large income from the 
same number of colonies of bees if they only 
have them in good hives, no matter whether 
they do any thing for them once in six months 
or not. The idea that * bees work for nothing 
and board themselves” must be banished 
from our thoughts before we secure much 
profit from them, and yet this very idea seems 
to take possession of very many when they 
embark in the bee-business. Work, for a man 
with brains enough to know that he must leave 
no stone unturned that tends toward success, is 
what successful bee-keeping means. A good 
hive in the hands of such aman is a power 
which can be used to roll up tons of honey, and 
show to the masses of the people that there is 
money in the bee-business. Such aman will 
have his bees in readiness forthe honey harvest 
whether that harvest comes from white clover, 
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basswood, or fall flowers, and he will do things 
in just the right time to secure the best results. 

Iam often asked,“* Whatadvantage has a mov- 
able-frame hive over a box hive?” Much,every 
way, in the hands of the skillful apiarist, but 
none at all with the man who does not take ad- 
vantage of its principles or of the benefits de- 
rived by a judicious use of the same, such as 
knowing in the spring that each colony has 
sufficient stores to last till flowers bloom, 
or in the fall that it has plenty of stores 
for winter, or that each colony has a good 
poems queen, or giving stores to the needy 
»y taking them from those having an abun- 
dance, etc. What are the movable frames 
good for if not for the above purpose? and yet 
we have those all over the land who do not take 
a frame out ofa hive once ina year, yet call 
themselves bee-keepers, and wonder why they 
do not succeed in securing some profit from 
their bees as do some of their more successful 
neighbors. They have the same hives, they are 
sure. They are like some persons I know of, 
who, when asked how the bees prosper, say, 
* Pretty well, I guess; the hives were all heavy 
when I set them out of the cellar. and I guess 
they are yet. Here is a good one. I have lifted 
it several times, and it isalways heavy. That 
one will give me lots of honey this year.” We 
step to the entrance, and there is scarcely a bee 
flying, while from others. near by, the working 
force shows three times their numbers. Upon 
asking about one of these the owner lifts the 
hive, and, when finding it much lighter than 
the other, says, ** That is lighter. and I do not 
think it is as good as the other.” We next ask 
ifeach has a good queen and plenty of brood, 
as it is now near the tenth of May, and are met 
with the reply, “I can’t tell: I have not had 
the frames out of the hive since the bees were 
yutin it. Ido not believe in fussing with my 
eS aS some do.” 

Thus we find plenty of bee-keepers, or those 
calling themselves such, all over the land. Is 
it any wonder that we have plenty of candi- 
dates for blasted hopes? These men do not 
seem to realize that it is just this * fussing,” as 
they call it, which makes the success of the 
papas ones about them. I do not want to 

» understood that a person is to be continually 
overhauling his hives (as most of the readers of 
GLEANINGS are aware, from what I have writ- 
ten during the immediate past), that sucha 
verson may be successful. No, not that. What 

mean is, that, when a gain is to be made by 
looking inside of a hive, do it, and do it at just 
the time it is needed. Tend to the bees in the 
spring in we the right time; put on the sec- 
tions in the right time: see that all colonies 
have good prolific queens at the time they are 
needed, and so on with all the work of the 
apiary. Do not keep any more colonies of bees 
than you can care for and have every thing 
done in good order. Better results can be se- 
cured from twenty-five colonies properly at- 
tended to than with one hundred colonies left 
to care for themselves. What I wish to im- 
press on the mind of every reader of this arti- 
cle is this: That a thorough, practical apiarist 
will succeed with almost any of the frame hives 
now in use, while a careless, * go as you please ” 
man, Will not pay his way with the best hive 
ever invented; and it is for the reader of this to 
know to which of these classes he or she _ be- 
longs. If tothe latter class, reform should be 
the motto to be pasted in your hat. 


G. M. DoouirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y.. Jan. 14. 


[As usual we quite agree with you in every 
statement you make. With almost any hive. 
given a good season.a good bee-keeper, and a 
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good locality, a honey crop and a reasonable 
amount of profitis sure. Yes, even a box hive, 
under these conditions, could be made to yield 
excellent results. for its conditions are. to a 
certain extent, under the control of the apiarist. 
M. Quinby made money withit. But while we 
look at this side we must not overlook the con- 
venience of the modern appliances. | 


oo 
ABSORBENTS IN WINTER. 


EXPERIENCE THAT PROVES 
RIMENTAL. 





SOME THEM DET- 





Friend Root:—In your review of the book, 
* Winter Problem in Bee-keeping.” you ask, 
toward the close. to have the subject thorough- 
ly discussed. Well, while the author. Mr. 
Pierce. is opposed to absorbents next to the 
bees, and yourself and your apiarist, Mr. Spaf- 
ford, seem to coincide with him. I can not, even 
‘for the sake of argument.”’ take the opposite 
side, but must follow right along in the same 
line with the author whom you quote, leaving 
others, whose experience may justify it, to take 
the other side. 

When I first commenced keeping bees, some 
eight years ago. most of the books I had read, as 
well as the journals devoted to bee culture, 
favored absorbents in the form of chaff. leaves, 
or sawdust, either in cushions or loose, next to 
the bees, with a cloth of some kind intervening. 
Accordingly. having no opinion of my own at 
the time, I thus prepared sixteen colonies for 
outdoor wintering. using chaff for an absorbent. 
The bees were in eight and ten frame L. hives, 
which were mostly contracted to form four to 
six frames each: these were placed in the cen- 
ter of the hive: and over them, reaching to the 
bottom-board on each side, was placed a piece 
of burlap: the spaces left on the sides were then 
filled with chaff, and on top of the frames was 
placed achaff cushion about three inches thick. 
The hives were then grouped in a row on the 
south side of a fence, leaving a foot space be- 
tween hives and fence, and about fifteen inches 
between the hives. Straw was then piled over 
and around the hives on three sides—the front 
end being left exposed and topped out with 
timothv hay. The straw extended over the 
fronts of the hives sufficiently to keep them 
perfectly dry: and in severe weather, planks a 
foot wide were placed in front to keep the wind 
from blowing in at the entrances. Snow was 
not allowed to accumulate in frontof hives, and 
in fine weather the planks were turned down to 
afford the bees an unobstructed passageway. 

Thus eared for, I was confident they would 
winter perfectly: but what was my surprise, 
when I unpacked them in the spring. to find 
eight colonies dead, and the survivors weak, 
and afflicted with diarrhea! The whole interi- 
or of the hives occupied by the dead colonies 
was damp and moldy, reaching well into the 
packing. which. in places, was actually wet. 
When the bees flew in winter the fecal dis- 
charges were yellow and unnatural. showing 
that diarrhea was prevalent among them. and 
they no doubt died from the effects of this dis- 
ease, which, I am confident, was brought on by 
excessive dampness within the hives. 

At the time, I thought that too much pack- 
ing over the hives was the cause of all the 
trouble. I now think it had little to do with it: 
for. following on the former conclusion, two 
years agol again packed 148 colonies cn the 
summer stands: 120 were in double-walled 
hives. packed with chaff, a chaff-packed rim 
placed over the frames, with the chaff piled on 
till it was six to eight inches deep over the 
frames. Some of the ten-frame hives were con- 
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tracted to six and seven frames each, while 
some of the strongest were left the whole ten 
frames. The hives faced south, and those con- 
tracted had their frames shoved to the east 
side of the hive; a piece of burlap was put over 
the frames. reaching to the bottom-board, and 
the space on the west side filled with chaff. 
ten-inch super was placed on each hive, and 
tilled nearly to the lid with chaff. 

Now, although the winter was exceedingly 
mild, bees flying almost every day during De- 
ecember and January, and exceptionally dry, 
there being no rain of any consequence, the 
hives were all somewhat damp inside—those 
with the least chaff over the frames being the 
dryest. The ten-frame hives. with nearly ten 
inches of chaff over the frames, were no better 
off than those in the double-walled hives, while 
the chaff next the frames was damper—in fact, 
the burlaps. which were sound and good when 
put on in the fall, were so rotten that. in most 
cases, they pulled to pieces when taken from 
the frames. Still, the colonies were generally 
strong, excepting three that were attacked with 


paralysis, blind - staggers, or whatever you 
choose to call it, and left to go it alone, * pe- 


tered out.” 

Iam now firmly convinced that absorbents 
next the bees are a detriment, for the reason 
that they take up and retain the moisture that, 
from the adverse action of the heat and cold, 
will accumulate on the inside of hives wintered 


outdoors in this latitude. I believe they also 
absorb, and hold for a time, the nitrogenous 


gases emanating from the cluster; and when 

they became saturated they precipitate both 

moisture and poison upon the occupants of the 

hive. I believe hives should be packed, but 

that a pine board, and not a chaff cushion. 

should go next to the bees. W..J. CULLINAN. 
Quincy, Ill., Jan., 1892. 


|Your experiments only negatively confirm 
the sealed-cover non-absorbent idea. If you had 
tried, alongside of those colonies packed with 
chaff absorbents. others also packed in chaff, 
but with a sealed cover over them. the experi- 
ment might have been more conclusive. | 


———— 
CONTRACTION. 


OBJECT, 

Some years ago. at a convention in Chicago. I 
was sitting talking with E. J. Oatman before 
the opening of the session. I told him I would 
give a good deal to know of some way to pre- 
vent swarming when working for comb honey. 
A little to my surprise he replied, “1 would 

rather have every colony cast a prime swarm. 

T hen putting his hand to one side of his mouth, 
and speaking in a very low tone, he said, “The 
secret of itis to hive each swarm on four frames, 
and let them store for all they’re worth, and then 
double up in the fall.” That was the tirst I had 
heard of contraction. 

Contractionists have been a good deal mis- 
understood. Some of the theory is easily under- 
stood. Suppose a queen is capable of keeping 
seven frames full of brood. It seems very easy 
to understand that, if the colony of that queen 
be kept in a hive of six frames al] the year 
round, when the harvest comes, if the queen 
keeps the whole six frames filled with brood, 
the bees can have no help for it but to put all 
their surplus in the supers for want of any oth- 
er place. Without taking time to give reasons, 
let it suffice to say that, in actual practice. a 
six-frame hive all the year round is a failure. 
and no genuine contractionist stops his theory 
in that bound. Yet that is about all the idea a 
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great many seem to have of contraction, that it 
simply means to keep the room for brood-rear- 
ing restricted. 

As Doolittle has so vehemently urged, the 
most important part of contraction is expansion. 
Use all means to have as strong a force as pos- 
sible at the beginning of the harvest, and no 
six-frame hive will do for that. Then, when the 
harvest commences, limit the room in the 
brood-chamber, and that is the contraction of 
contractionists. 

Contraction or no contraction, few will ques- 
tion the wisdom of getting the strong force 
ready for the harvest. Beyond this there is 
room for difference of opinion. Crowding the 
queen awakens the swarming impulse, unless, 
indeed, there can be awakened such a greed for 
storing that queen and all hands may turn their 
attention in that direction. Is there not nat- 
urally a tendency that way in any heavy har- 
vest? Still, there can be no question that un- 
limited laying room tends to discourage swarm- 
ing, and hardly more question that a colony 
that never has the desive to swarm is the better 
for storing, other things being equal. So, on 
the whole, it is probably right to set down the 
tendency to swarm as a pretty serious objec- 
tion against contraction. 

‘Contraction stops raising a horde that will 
be too late to be of service in the harvest, and 
will help consume that harvest after it is gath- 
ered.”’ J confess I have been gradually losing 
faith in that till I have come to the point that 
I do not believe it at all. Mind, 1 don’t say 
that [know there is nothing in it, only I don’t 
believe there is. The argument is something 
like this: Suppose the harvest stops July 15. 
It is clear that al] eggs laid in the 21 days next 
preceding July 15 will raise bees that can not 
touch that harvest; and as workers do not take 
to the field till 16 days old, we can add that 16 
to the 21, making 37, so there’s no use in having 
the queen lay after June 8, which is 37 days 
before July 15. But, is it true that bees do not 
become field-workers till 16 days old? Al- 
though that may be what ordinarily happens, 
is it not governed by the needs of the case? 
have seen bees five days old carrying in pollen, 
and I suspect that those same bees might have 
been kept from field work till they were much 
more than 16 days old. Even if they do not go 
to the fields for 16 days, they can do housework 
during that time and allow just that many oth- 
er bees to go, that but for them would be oblig- 
ed to stay at home. But, theoretically, there 
ought to be a gain on that harvest, to stop the 
queen laying to her full capacity 21 days before 
the cessation of the flow: for during that 21 
days none of the eggs will hatch into bees, and 
it costs honey to feed the brood and bees to 
nurse it, which bees might otherwise be at 
work in the field. You see that the argument 
that bees may work in the field before 16 days 
old works in favor of contraction at this point. 

But then comes the question: “If the queen 
is limited at this time, will it not work against 
the future prosperity of the colony?’ When I 
have practiced caging queens, time and again 
my assistant has insisted that this colony and 
that colony had swarmed, when | knew that it 
was nothing but the rapid depletion taking 
place without any young bees to replace the 
older ones that had worked themselves to 
death. Will not such colonies continue to be 


weaker?—weaker for winter? weaker for the 
next spring ? 
But for all that I have said. contraction may 


be right, and J] don’t think theory would have 
made me give it up. I had the theory all 
straight. and expected good results from it: but 
somehow the bees were so stupid they didn’t 
seem tosee the advantages I was offering them. 
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Facts are stubborn things. and I don’t under- 
stand now why my theories haven’t worked 
better. I don’t understand why, last year, I 
didn’t get as much from two colonies united at 
the beginning of the harvest as I had reason to 
expect from the same two colonies if they had 
been kept separate. I know that, in all my 
attempts at contraction, however varied, I have 
not done as well as when I allowed each colony 
to have ten frames all the year round. I may 
as well say here, by way of parenthesis, that I 
don’t believe I want larger than eight-frame 
hives, but I can’t take time just now to explain. 
The difference in seasons is so great thatit may 
account for all, but I doubt it. 

Then there are those two miserable French- 
men down at Hamilton, allowing their queens 
to lay all over creation, and yet getting big 
crops. True, they work for extracted honey, 
but they have it stored in supers. and don’t dis- 
turb the brood-nest. I read also of the big 
crops harvested in France. in the Layens hive 
with its 20 or more frames, and nothing like 
the labor given to the contraction system. 

To sum it up, contraction makes more work. 
and I can’t feel sure that it makes more honey. 
Iam an expansionist, and it’s only fair to say 
that all true contractionists are: but when it 
comes to contracting down to any less space 


than will allow the queen to lay all she will, 
then I feel, to say the least, at I am in doubt- 
ful company. . C. MILLER. 


Marengo, Ill. 
—_——P> 66° <a 


EXTRACTING FROM SUPERS WITHOUT RE- 
MOVING FRAMES. 


J. A.GREEN CONSIDERS THE MATTER POSSIBLE, 
AND SUGGESTS HOW. 


I see that. at the Albany convention. there 
was some talk, though perhaps only in a joking 
way. of putting a whole super into the extractor 
at once, without removing a frame. Somewhere 
back in GLEANINGS I mentioned this idea, 
which at that time had shaped itself in my 
mind. You do not seem to have thought of the 
practical way to do it. I consider it entirely 
possible, and I have considerable faith that it 
will prove SS to extract honey in this 
way. If should prove it will lead to an 
entire covabetion in the methods of producing 
extracted honey. 

In the first place, the ordinary method of 
placing the frames in the extractor would prob- 
ably have to be given up for the radial method. 
That is, the combs should be placed at right 
angles to the usual position, so that the sides of 
the combs are on lines drawn from center to 
circumference, like the spokes of a wheel. This 
plan has been proposed before. Iam not sure 
whether it has been tested in actual practice, 
but lam certain that it could be made to work. 
The extractor I have in my mind’s eye isa 
large one, in Which eight or more supers could 
be placed at one time. By steam or other pow- 
‘er the whole would then be revolved so rapidly 
that all the honey would be thrown out at one 
operation, no reversing or Sheets of tin between 
the combs being necessary. Anuncapping-ma- 
chine could be made to run between the combs. 
Uneapping-machines have been illustrated in 
the foreign bee-journals, though I can not say 
as to whether any one uses them. 

My plan, though, does not contemplate hav- 
ing any uncapping to do. I would take the 
honey from the hives before any of it was cap- 
ped. This thin unsealed honey could be ex- 
tracted in the manner I have outlined, without 
any doubt. 

By the use of the bee-esecape and plenty of 


so 
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empty combs it would be entirely practicable to 
extract all the honey in a large apiary every 
day if necessary, leaving the bees free to do 
their utmost in the way of gathering nectar. 
Swarming would be entirely done away with, 
the amount of labor required reduced to a min- 
imum, and. in short. the business of producing 
extracted honey reduced to a sound business 
basis. 

‘What would you do with that raw unripen- 
ed nec tar? 

Well, oo the rub.”” Show me how to 
change this nectar into good, well-ripened hon- 
ey in asimple, inexpensive way. and I will pro- 
duce extracted honey at a profit at half the or- 
dinary prices. 

I have said but little about this before, be- 
sause I wanted to experiment for myself before 
saving much aboutit. But experiments, to be 
conclusive, would cost more time and money 
than I can at present devote to them, so I will 
ask others to help me in them. Perhaps Mr. 
Larrabee can take hold of the matter. 

Two methods of disposing of the nectar occur 
tome. One is. to evaporate it by natural or 
artificial heat intoa salable article of honey. 
The other is to feed it back to the bees for the 
production of comb honey. It might be kept 
without fermentation until the honey-flow was 
over, and then fed back to selected colonies. 

I know that, to many. this will look wild and 
visionary. To such I can only say, * Wait and 
see, 

CANDY FOR FEEDING. 

The experience of Mr. A. N. Draper, on page 
16, is a common one with those who attempt to 
make bee-candy forthe first time. If the direc- 
tions inthe A BC book are carefully followed, 
the beginner should have no trouble in making 
good candy. though he is apt to get it a little 
too hard. It is wonderful what an amount of 
water can be stirred up into dry candy. In 
making candy I would use a kettle large enough 
to hold a considerable quantity. Dissolve the 
sugar in as little water as possible—about four 
parts of sugar, by weight. to one of water. 
When you think it is almost done. let it boil 
very slowly while you are testing it. Do this 
by putting a little into a saucer and stirring it 
vigorously until cold. Just as soon as you can 
get it to become hard by stirring it is done, and 
should not be allowed to boil any more, though 
it may be set on the back of the stove to keep 
warm. Takea convenient quantity of this. and 
stir it until it is just beginning to harden. then 
pour it into your dishes or other receptacles. 
You will find that you can make dry solid candy 
of what would have been only syrup if allowed 
to coo] without stirring. If you want a candy 
that will not readily dry out. boil it a little 
longer and add a little honey after removing it 
from the fire. 

It is some time since I made any candy. and I 
am not sure about the proportions: but I think 
I have stirred in as much as one-eighth honey, 
making a nice, soft-grained candy that will 
keep moist a long time. This makes delicious 
confectionery. Try it. 

The candy made of honey and pulverized su- 
gar is rather the best for feeding: but itis more 
expensive, as well as more troublesome to make 
on a large scale. 

Friedman Greiner’s position on artificial hon- 
ey issound. I’ve got something to say on that 
point soon. 

I am sure, though, he is mistaken about comb 


honey being damaged when bee-escapes are 
used; at least, it doesn’t work that way with 
me. 


I am surprised to see in the pages of GLEAN- 
INGS such a recipe as that on page 8. 
by Dr. 


And sent 


Miller Well, well! What's that 


too! 
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yeast for, Dr. M.? And what would be the effect 

on aman who drank a quart or so after it was 

**good for use’? J. A. GREEN. 
Dayton, Ill., Jan. 6 


[You have hitit exactly; and although some 
may still be inclined to regard it as a joking 
matter, a thing beyond possible achievement, 
we only voice your words, **Wait and see.” 
Se will remember that, on pages 683 and 773, 

Vol. XVI, we experimented quite a little with 
the extractor on the radial plan—that is, with 
combs arranged like the spokes of a wheel, how 
we tried some combs of quite thick honey, said 
combs having been left in a room near the 
freezing-point. This new scheme of extractor 
didn’t clean the cells as perfectly as one on the 
ordinary plan; but, oh my! it would extract 
unripened honey as well as the ordinary ex- 
tractor. You seem to consider the scheme 
practicable if you only had some way to ripen 
the raw nectar. A. W. Osburn, of Cuba: J. F. 
MelIntyre, of California; Thomas Wm. Cowan, 
of England; L. C. Root, of Connecticut; G. 
Doolittle, of New York, and other bee-keepers 
of vote and large experience, insist that the 
artificially ripened honey is as good as that 
ripened by the bees. The two first mentioned, 
if we are correct, make it a practice to extract 
the raw honey, and ripen it in large vats. But 
they have an advantage in locality that many 
of us do not possess. Now, then, who will have 
the honor to be the first lue ky chap to extract 
the first ton of honey by this new scheme? If 
this same chap will then ripen it so that the 
average consumer can not tell it from the hon- 
ey just as it comes from the hive, the North 


American Association ought to give him a 
medal and a chromo. This may seem like a 


castle in the air, and perfiaps that is all there 
will be to it; but when there is even a glim- 
mering of a possibility of something big, why 
not investigate ?| 
—$—$—$—<——en oe 


JULIUS HOFFMAN’S HOME. 





A SKETCH OF IT BY J. H. NELLIS. 

Reader, are you discouraged ? Has bee-keep- 
ing failed to yield the profit you expected ? 
Have your hard work and well-laid plans mis- 
carried? and do you lack the returns you an- 
ticipated? Then go with us, in imagination, to 
the home of a man, who, unaided except by his 
strong will, untiring energy, and intelligent 
action, has, in the space of eighteen years, 
built up two places; who, in this time, has ac- 
cumulated the paraphernalia to carry on his 
extensive apiaries; who, at this writing, is 
thoroughly equipped; has nearly reared a 
bright, intelligent family; has provided for 
them the comforts of a pleasant and substan- 
tial home, and who to-day, through his ripened 
and extensive experience, will be able to pro- 
duce a competence to carry him through his 
declining years, and give pecuniary aid to his 
children. This man is none other than Julius 
Hoffman, whom we had the pleasure to visit 
and interview a few days ago. Indeed, to an 
intelligent bee-keeper who, through practice 
and experience, has a keen appreciation of ad- 

vanced methods, a visit to Mr. Hoffman’s is a 
foant long to be remembered. 

The pleasure of such a visit is greatly in- 
creased through the hospitality of Mrs. Hloff- 
man, and by an hour passed in listening to the 
beautiful and difficult music produced by Mr. 
Hoffman with his violin, assisted by his daugh- 
ter Hattie upon organ or piano. To assist the 
reader, friend Root has produced from a photo- 
graph this view of Mr. Hoffman’s home. 
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Unfortunately this is not the best point from 
which to see the premises, but it was used be- 
cause it included a number of hives. The read- 
er looks toward the northeast—i. e., the house 
fronts the south. The bees shown in the en- 
graving are not the home apiary, but a lot 
brought from out-apiaries, and placed here ex- 
pressly to show in this picture. The man near 
the center, in shirt-sleeves, is Mr. Hoffman. 
To his right stands his daughter Lizzie, a pret- 
ty assistant of no mean value. To the extreme 
right is Mrs. Hoffman, and in the background 
may be seen other members of the family. At 
the left appears Mr. Hoffman’s faithful man, 
who has helped for some years. 

Behind the young man, to the left, can be 
seen the barn, wagon-house, and farm build- 
ings. Tothe extreme right, and partially hid- 
den, is the shop and honey-house, a two-story 


building about 22x32 feet. On the upper floor 
are stored the box honey, and fixtures used in 
its production. Underneath is a cellar about 


19x29 feet. This cellar is of ordinary construe- 


tion, about 6 feet 4 inches deep, and has a 
ground floor,in wet seasons quite dump and 
muddy. Over a small space, in the vaeant end, 


water stood upon the ground when we visited it. 

The temperature of all the cellars is kept as 
near 45° Fahr. as possible. At this time about 
340 colonies are stored in it. The bottom hives 
are placed upon summer stands (which we will 
describe later on). and other hives are piled 
upon these until four tiers deep. The hives 
are set as close together as possible, and a consid- 
erable space at one end of the cellar is occupied 
by the stairs and a large pile of mangel-wurtzels. 
Five hundred hives could be placed in this cel- 
lar; but this is not advisable, for the tempera- 
ture gets too high, and good air is not so easily 
provided. Building- paper covers the floor tim- 
bers on the under side. and these are frequently 
bestudded with huge drops of water. Next 
season this shop and cellar are to be enlarged to 


double their present capacity. Under no eir- 
cumstances would Mr. H. cement or flag the 
bee-cellars, for he believes that the ground 


purifies the air and gives off gases beneficial to 
the bees. 

At the middle of January. probably not a 
peck of bees could be gathered from that cellar- 
bottom. There is no unnatural hum or indica- 
tion of uneasiness. To some hives the upper 
entrance holes were filled with bees to the outer 
surface. 

Mr. H. overhauls and prepares his bees for 
winter during September and October, and 20 
pounds of honey is considered necessary to take 


acolony through the winter. By lifting the 
hives he determines the supply. Eight frames 


are left in each hive, thus providing nearly two 
inches of space between the followers and ends 
of hive. Before the hives go into winter quar- 
ters, the enamel-cloth sheets used to confine 
the bees in Summer are removed, and several 
thicknesses of sacking placed over and tucked 
down into these spaces. Formerly this enamel 
cloth was left on; but some combs were 
moldy in spring, which is avoided now. The 
bees winter equally well whether the enamel 
cloth is left on or removed. These covers of 
sacking confine the bees securely and quickly— 
a great advantage peculiar to the closed ends 
of the Hoffman top-bars. The hive-caps are 
not taken into the cellars. 

OMr. Hoffman has about 165 colonies under the 
living-rooms, in his house cellar, and 150 in the 
cellar of a tenant house, a short distance from 
his residence. He placed 655 colonies in the 
three cellars. Twomen bring the bees. and Mr. 
H. places them. The three can put the whole 
number in the cellars in about ten hours. How 
they are able to handle this number so quickly 
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will appear when we describe the hives. Dur- 
ing the period from Nov. 15 to Nov. 25, Mr. 


Hoffman cellars his bees. 

If the weather permits—i. e., if no loose snow 
is upon the ground, and the day is warm, Mr. 
H. would gladly remove all the bees from a 
cellar and let them fly during mid-winter. 
This work can be done for about $1.00 per 100 
colonies. When bees remain in cellars song 
five months, the mortality arises chiefly from 
the inability to retain the feces. If one good 
fly occurs during mid-winter, Mr. H. is happy. 
and is then assured that his bees will come out 
with little or no mortality, and be strong. 

Mr. Hoffman assures us that sugar syrup is 
better than honey for bees in winter; but the 
sugar syrup is not nearly as good as honey 
=e brood-rearing begins and_ progresses. 

. H. is certain that buckwheat honey is su- 
pe 8 to white honey for brood-rearing. While 
sugar syrup is best for wintering, Mr. H. could 
not be induced to replace the honey with syrup, 


for the work and expense are too great. He has 
encountered honey-dew, and finds more diffi- 
culty in wintering bees at such times. At the 


approach of cold weather, honey-dew solidifies, 
and Mr. H. discovered that, in the damp cellar 
under the shop, bees wintered much better than 
in the cellars not so damp. The conclusion: 
Moisture rendered the honey-dew softer and 
more acceptable. Mr. H. believes that, when 
honey-dew is present. or at any time when the 
cellar is very dry, a supply of water. fed regu- 
larly, is worth the cost. He says many of the 
German bee-keepers supply water during win- 
ter and spring. As soon as possible after the 
bees are set out in spring, the enamel-cloth 
covers are replaced, for then the moisture 
should be carefully retained. 

Mr. Hoflman scouts the theory that bees void 
the feces in a dry state. He never saw any 
thing to warrant this conclusion, and is satis- 
tied that it never occurs. 

Mr. Hoffman has experimented with colonies 
wintered outdoors packed with chaff and other 
materials. He has been tolerably successful, 
but would not practice that system, for it is too 
expensive in the material used and labor of 
packing. and in the cost and bulk of the hives 
and the extra trouble and expense for moving 
them from place to place. 

The home apiary is located some rods behind 
the shop. so far to the right that the photogra- 
pher did not include it. In spring this apiary 
usually contains about 125 colonies, and the 
out-apiaries, 80 colonies each. 

In our next, we will describe the hives and 
some of their advantages, and explain the meth- 
ods employed to secure surplus honey and in- 
crease, J. H. NELLIs. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 


|Mr. Hoffman is one of those extensive bee- 
keepers who say but little at conventions, but 
who nevertheless are wonderfully successful. 
We aacaneen that there are nota dozen other 
bee- keepers in the land who have had better or 
even equal success. His pleasant home and 
surroundings all bespeak it. He is so modest 
that we are glad to have him shoved forward. 
He is an intelligent German, and is therefore 
thoroughly conversant with the researches and 
experiments of the bee-keepers of his mother- 
country ; and, besides this, he has thorough 
familiarity with American bee-literature; and 
hence, coupled with his large experience, he is 
able to speak with authority on many subjects. 
Mr. Nellis has touched tipon many things that 
possibly the reader might like to know more 
about. If so, please let us know, and we feel 
sure that he will feel glad to give us the desired 
information. There is one point which may 
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interest some of the readers; and that is, that 
Mr. Hoffman has success in wintering in damp 
cellars. Many of us have concluded that damp- 
ness is decidedly deleterious in cellar wintering; 
and yet we have agood many reports of indoor 
wintering where the cellars were * reeking with 
dampness.”” This would be a good —— to dis- 
cuss, now that our bees are in the cellar, when 
we can make close observations. | 


TO 
MELILOTUS ALBA, OR SWEET CLOVER. 


VALUABLE 
ARE NOT 





HOW IT RESTORES FARM LAND; 
TESTIMONY FROM THOSE WHO 
BEE-KEEPERS. 





You ask for more testimony from the South 
on the subject of sweet clover. About a year 
or more ago I sent an extract from a letter by 
Prof. Tracy, of our A. and M. College, to 
GLEANINGS regarding the value of sweet clover 
as a forage plant. from experiments derived in 
the cultivation of about 160 acres of it, on the 
college farm,in which, both for pasture and 
hay, he gave it high praise; but in that let- 
ter he advanced the doubt as to the plant 
flourishing on other than limestone soils. 
now have the pleasure of handing you acommu- 
nication from General S. D. Lee. president of the 
same college, to the Stockman and Farmer, giv- 
ing his personal experience with it as a ‘** forage 
and restorative crop” on one of his private 
farms. 

Editor Southern Stockman and Farmer:—In reply 
to your recent note as to my experience with meli- 
lotus as a forage and restorative crop, I take plea- 
sure in inclosing a letter of Mr. Emmel Dantzler, of 
Noxubee County, who has charge of my planting 
interest in that county. He is a gentleman of large 
experience, and in the six years he has been asso- 
ciated with me has not made a single failure in 
crops, 

He protested vigorously against planting meli- 
lotus; but now, after five years’ experience, he is a 
thorough convert, and is gradually substituting it 
for red clover, b« th as hay and as a restorer of fere 
tility to worn lands. The backbone of my planta- 
tion, which was about worn out, with this crop 
(melilotus) is now about the most productive land 
on the place, and is making 1100 pounds of seed 
cotton to the acre, whereas it made only 600 pounds 
three years ago, and 30 bushels of corn, whereas it 
made only 10 bushels three years ago. I consider 
melilotus 25 per cent better in restoring fertility 
than red clover. They have been tried side by side 
for five years. My mules and cattle prefer melilotus 
usa hay to clover, andit does not slobber my mules. 
It furnishes two and sometimes three cuttings the 
first year’s planting, and one good cutting the sec- 
ond year, when it goes to seed. The roots are larger 
than the roots of red clover; and consequently, 
when they rot the second year, it drains the land 
better. Melilotus stands drouth better than red 
clover, and it grows on poor land, whereas it re- 
quires pretty good land to insure a catch of red 
clover. Mr. Dantzler has had from fifty to one hun- 
dred acres each of melilotus and red clover for five 
years. He is now dropping red clover and increas- 
ing acres in melilotus, as all the conditions for hay, 
restoring fertility, drainage, and more certain crop, 
are on the side of melilotus. 

These facts are true on our at lands, and are 
vouched for only for the se lime lands. I regard 
melilotus as the **God-send” for restoring fertility 
to our worn prairie lands, and in laying the road 
for changing from cotton to stock in our system of 
farming. I can not too earnestly urge our prairie- 
land owners to try it. My plan has been for five 
years to keep one-third of my place in red clover, 
melilotus, and lespedeza, and change crops so as to 
gradually get all my place in grass every four or 
five years. 


The following letter is from Mr. E. E. pate 
ler, Cliftonville, Miss., to Gen. Lee. Mr. is 
the manager of Gen. Lee’s plantation. 


hand. 
years’ 


Dear Sir:—Yours, relative to melilotus, at 
In reply I would state that Thave had five 
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experience with it. It should be planted in Februa- 
ry, but will do as late as the lth of April. There 
should be three-fourths bushel of seed sown per 
acre to secure a thick stand, but balf a bushel does 
very well. The land should be broken up broad- 
cast, and harrowed well before sowing. The plant 
seeds the second year, then the roots die—but not 
until it goes to seed. It has but one superior asa 
hay crop, which is our lespedeza, and it should be 
cut for hay when itis about fifteen inches high; 
after that time it is too woody for good hay. I 
have mowed it three times in one year, but general- 
ly twice. 

I find it to be a better fertilizer 
or red clover. Lappreciate 
but have abandoned it entirely since I 
advantages melilotus had over it, 
er and hay crop. 
would not 


than either peas 
red clover very highly, 
found the 
both as a fertiliz- 
Lhadacut of poor land which 
produce more than ten bushels of corn 
per acre. Lsowed it down in melilotus. I then put 
corn back in it after running itin melilotus two 
years, and gathered 28 bushels per acre. Cotton 
land which made 600 pounds of cotton to the acre 
makes now 1100 pounds after two yearsin melilotus. 
I find it stands the drouth and cold better than 
any other clover. It is adapted to our black and 
worn-out white lands. I don’t think it will prove a 
success On our red post-oak land, although Ihave not 
given ita fair trial. Any information I can give 
you about this grand plant, write me and I will 
cheerfully respond. With kind wishes, 
E. E. DANTZLER. 

These experiments afford excellent proof of the 
value of melilotus. The experimental stage has 
been passed, and the fact seems clearly estab- 
lished. The only remaining questions to be solv- 
ed in regard to the great usefulness of this clo- 
ver in the near future are: Will it grow advan- 
tageously on other than limestone soils? and if 
so. will it take hold of impoverished lands and 
restore them as rapidly as will cow-peas and 
other restorative crops ? 

I am convineed that it will grow and thrive 
on soil not of limestone formation, here on our 
average loam on red-clay foundation, but deep 
and rich. My experience does not extend to 
poorer or worn-out land. The small patch I 
have is as luxuriant as any one could desire, 
growing to 6 or 8 feet high, and so dense that it 
isa heavy task to go through it—a solid mass 
of bloom in its season, and swarming with bees 
from daylight till dark. 

Scattered about on the place where seed have 
been carried in some way are bunches of it, and 
many of them on poor red clay with little soil 
on it; and these bunches “ it, while not as tall 
as on the rich spot where I sowed it, grow 3 to 4 
feet, and look green and flourishing, besides 
yearly getting larger . Showing they are more 
than “ holding their own.” From this, though 
Ihave not tried sowing a plat of poor land to 
it, I have faith to believe if such soil is well 
prepared, and some cheap fertilizer like ashes 
or air-slacked lime is sown broadeast over it be- 
fore or when the seed is sown, it will catch, and 
that, if it ‘catches, it will ** hold.” I shall 
give it a fair trial before admitting sweet 
clover is a failure on poor land. 

Unfortunateiy it blooms here with bitterweed, 
and for this reason it is hard to get at the facts 
regarding its honey value, quality, quantity 
per acre, ete. But 1 feel confident it would 
equal alfalfa. if grown to the same extent, and 
that it would supplant bitterweed with the 
bees, which seem to utilize bitterweed only 
when sweet nectar to the extent needed is not 
available, evidence of which we have every 
fall by securing nice sweet honey as soon as as- 
ters and goldenrod come in, though bitterweed 
is still in bloom. 

One more point I desire to notice regarding 
sweet clover. The piece of ground I have 
seeded to itis part of an orchard; and though 
it has the deepest, richest soil on the place, 
there seemed to be some property lacking, as 
the trees grew very slowly, 


being outstripped 
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four to one by those on very much poorer land. 
Since the dense clover growth, and without 
cultivation, which they previously had, these 
trees have shot up like Jack’s beanstalk. The 
clover roots, aided by the dense mulching on 
the surface, did the business. For two weeks 
hogs have been allowed the run of this orchard, 
and I find they greedily eat both stem and root, 
having torn the place literally topsy-turvy to 
get at the roots; and the result will be, no clo- 
ver crop this year, except from the reseeding. 
My crop of honey for 1891 was: 2156 Ibs. of 
extracted from 23 colonies; 146 Ibs. of section 
from 2 colonies—2302 Ibs. in all, from the 25 
colonies. April and May crop was white; June 
and July crop was dark, but clear, well ripened, 
and of good flavor and tine body, and sold at 
7 to 71s cents. and gave satisfaction. I have 
inquiries for it now at8 cents, which goes to 
prove that all honey-dew is not low grade, for 
this later honey was mixed with honey-dew. 
My bees went into winter quarters full, both 


stories, C. P. COFFIN. 
Pontotoc, Miss., Jan. 11. 
{Many thanks for the facts that you have 


presented us. Wherever it can be grown, it 
would bea great boon to bee-keepers, to say 
nothing of its enriching farm lands. This fact 
alone will induce farmers to take hold of it. 
We hope that bee-keepers who are also farmers 
will try a small pateh, and report. The matter 
is too important to let go by.] 


a 


A SUCCESSFUL AUTOMATIC SWARMER. 





A NEW YORK MAN SAYS IT IS NOT A FAILURE, 


How about automatic hivers”? 

ures, you fellows say: or, hold on! there is Dib- 
bern, who says his device, with a leader from 
the lower hive to one on top, is all right. Tell 
Mr. D. I published this exact device in the 
American Bee Journal two years ago. Iam 
inclined to believe it would be folly—yes, fool- 
ish—for me to explain how to run successfully 
three or four yards of bees five and seven miles 
from home, entirely alone, and have entire con- 
trol of the swarms—yes. or prevent swarms, and 
take either box or extracted honey. 


All total fail- 


*Why, Dibble,’ you say, “you must be 
crazy.” 

*Yes, yes: Iam. I have been for 15 years, 
and am actually getting worse all the time. 


For 15 years I have been putting into practice 

all of the different devices—bee-hives, section- 
cases, clap-traps in general. (Isn’t this good 
evidence?) Iam aware that your worthy cor- 
respondence for GLEANINGS is mighty good 
evidence on any and all subjects pertaining to 
bees; but theory isn’t practice. Send some of 
those fellows over to Middleburgh, Schoharie 
Co., N. Y., next summer, in June, July, or Au- 
gust, and I will show them how to hive swarms 
in the absence of the bee-keeper; how to pre- 
vent swarming, to a certainty, by the proper 
control of the queen; how to supersede an old 
queen, or an inferior one, without losing a mo- 
ment’s time in egg-laying. 

These three things I believe are bothering the 
bee-keepers more to-day than any or all the com- 
bined things put together. Iam crazy enough to 
say, and invite your especial attendance for 
proof, or Rambler’s, that, with your hive, eight 
frames and attachments, such as I am using, 
and in this locality, knowing the honey re- 
sources as I do, it is no longer an experiment 
with me, but facts proven from practice, in my 
yards, that these three things are easy. sure, 
and practicable. 


I can’t make a speech; I can’t write much, 
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and I don’t expect to succeed in making the 
bee-keepers think the moon is made of cheese, 
as some others do; but come and see us, those 
who are interested in what I am talking about. 
Middleburgh, N. Y.. Jan. 4. W. DIBBLE. 
[You are just the man we want to hear from, 
friend Dibble: and we hereby invite you to send 
us a good photograph, accompanied with a de- 
scription of your automatic swarming-device. 
Tell us, also, in another article. how you con- 
trol swarming, and how you supersede an old 
queen without losing a moment of time—that 
is, providing you do not intend to keep it a pro- 
found secret, as we presume you do not. Per- 
haps some of our readers will recognize in Mr. 
Dibble the bee-man whom we called upon in 
Schoharie Co., while on our bicycle tour. We 
arrived at his place about noon, just in time 
for dinner. We had a very pleasant chat with 
Mr. Dibble, and found him to be an intelligent 
and progressive bee-keeper. At the time. we 
urged him to let his light shine more. When 
we wrote up our travels we presented our read- 
ers With a Kodak view of the swarmer, but no 
doubt Mr. Dibble has perfected it, and would 
be glad to show it to the bee-keeping public. as 
it will be impossible for us all to visit him. We 
suggest the wisdom of our friend not making 
his invitation too broad, or he will be swamped 
with callers. 
rT EE 
GRADING HONEY. 





HOW W. C. FRAZIER DOES IT. 


Since the North American does not seem to 
have adopted the classification of the North- 
western at Chicago, nor any thing like it: and 
as a uniform system of grading would, without 
doubt, be a great benefit to both producer and 
consignee, there remains nothing to be done 
except to suggest methods, and hope that there 
may be, at some time in the near future, a sys- 
tem to which all can agree. I would therefore 
offer the following, hoping there may be some- 
thing in it worthy of attention. 

COLOR, 
Grade “A.”’ 


White honey. clover, basswood, and kindred 
honeys, which are white or light colored. 
Grade * BL” 
Honeys which are yellow or amber, such as 
alfalfa. Spanish needle, ete. 


ys 


Grade = C., 

All dark honeys, buckwheat, ete. 

CONDITION. 
* Fancy.” 

Combs which are well sealed. straight. and 
even: sufficiently attached to ship without 
breaking; combs and sections unsoiled. 

* Choice.” 

Combs well filled, firmly attached; not more 
than one-fourth of the surface can be travel- 
stained or unsealed, but may be bulged. 

* Family.” 

All honeys whose condition does not warrant 
placing them in either of the above grades. 

Now, in support of the above I have not mnech 
argument to offer. as I thinkJit is simple, not 
nearly as complex as any that have heretofore 
been offered; also, by it all honey raised in 
this country could be graded, and its exaet 
quality known. For instance, the best honey 
from California would be marked * Fancy B.” 
The regions that produce buckwheat honey 
would mark their best comb honey * Fancy C,” 
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while those who are fortunate enough to secure 
white honey in first-class style could mark 
their product “Fancy A.” The grade marked 
‘** Family’ will find a much more ready sale, at 
a better price, than the same honey would 
bring if marked 3d or 4th grade. It would not 
take the honey-producers long to learn that 
*A”*’ means white, ‘*B” yellow or amber, and 
“C” dark, and then to grade according to con- 
dition; and there is no use in having four or 
five different grades so that it would take an 
expert to pack honey. The three grades of 
condition are enough—" Fancy” for the best; 
“Choice” for good honey. slightly bulged or 
travel-stained; * Family” for what’s left after 
the two above grades are taken out. Then the 
letters can be used for grading extracted honey: 
as itis graded mostly according to color, they 
would be as applicable to extracted as to comb. 
These suggestions I offer. Others may have 
better systems; but what we want is a simple 
system that all can understand, and one that 
will be applicable to all honeys produced from 
Maine to California. W. C. FRAZIER. 
Atlantic, Ia., Jan. 18. 


{You have given us quite a scheme: and al- 
though it may not be free from fault it will 
make a good basis from which to work. » All the 
different systems of gradings need to be thor- 
oughly digested—as somebody says, “ wrassld 
with,’ until we may be able to offer something 
that will be accepted as satisfactory. The fact 
that there has been much discussion of it 
lately shows that there is great need of some- 
thing of the kind.] 


sO 





—————S 


GLUCOSING HONEY. 


HOW IT IS SAID TO BE DONE IN PITTSBURG. 





Mr. Root:—In GLEANINGS you seem to doubt 
M. H. Tweed’s statement about extracted honey 
being glucosed. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Tweed’s statement is true in regard to packers 
or firms that make a business of putting up 
honey in tumblers and other small packages. 
The - Co., of Pittsburg. have been selling 
tumblers with something called honey. They 
have a piece of comb in them, and filled with 
liquid. They are not labeled honey orany thing 
else, but simply a strip of paper round the edge 
of the lid. giving the firm’s name. The way 
their are labeled is a violation of Ohio law, as it 
does not say what the contents are, nor where 
putup. Inasking the parties that offer it for 
sale they always say that is pure honey; that 
the firm putting it up guarantees it to be pure. 
I have no analysis made of it to prove that it is 
not honey; but it has not the least bit of honey 
taste; on the other hand, the taste is disagree- 
able to me. I have had samples of a great 
many kinds of honey. but never had any that 
tasted as this does. It is not the amount that is 
sold that hurts the trade; but when a customer 
who knows what good honey is buys some of 
this it makes him suspicious of honey. I should 
like to know the proper way to deal with the 
parties selling such stuff, and how to prove that 
it is adulterated. If you would like, I shall be 
glad to send you a sample. H. G. CAMP. 

Winona, O., Jan. 13, 1892. 


{We have suppressed the name of the firm for 
the present, and in the meantime will write and 
find out what they have to say for themselves. 
We hereby invite all the testimony you can se- 
cure. If this testimony is sufficient to convict. 
and there are laws in Pennsylvania that will 
cover such cases, we will see what can be done. 
Now, we are not yet prepared to admit that 
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honey is being adulterated—at least, by the 
* hundreds of tons,” as averred by Mr. Tweed. 
We should glad to have bee-keepers all over 
the country give us the facts, where they have 
good reason to believe that packing-houses are 
adulterating. We may not be able to accom- 
plish anything; but if we do this much we shall 
find whether there is even a belief among bee- 
keepers as to the adulteration of our product. 
It just occurs to us that, if there is any adul- 
teration at all. it is because the newspapers 
have been trying to make us believe that it was 
done on a gigantic scale, and therefore a few of 
those who are inclined to adulterate would 
argue that. if they were notin good company, 
they were in a large one. There may be a few 
concerns that would stoop to such low busi- 
ness. 


CLOSED-END FRAMES IN AUSTRALIA. 


A SUCCESS WHERE PROPOLIS IS THE WORST. 





In your issue of Sept. 15, p. 720, appears a let- 
ter from J. A. Green, giving his decision to use 
half-depth frames closed-end. You express 
great interest in his letter, in your footnote, so 
perhap8 another on the same subject, although 
somewhat late in appearing, may be of interest 
to you and others dissatistied with the loose 
hanging frame. 

As one of the chief objections raised against 
closed-end frames has been that of propolis, I 
should like to say, first, that, in this district. 
there is an abundant supply of it lying around 
on the ground and under the remains of the 
grass-tree, or yuceas, and the bees bestow a lib- 
eral share on every crack and joint in the hives. 
It would compete favorably, I feel confident, for 
tenacity when cold, and stickiness when warm, 
with that of Cuba. described in your issue of 
Oct. 1, p. 769, by Mr. T. O. Somerford. I have 
tested some 100 hives, with closed-end frames 
5,3; deep, alongside of some 50 Simplicity loose- 
frame hives in this apiary for two years. The 
frames have 1% end-pieces, %x,; top-bars: x 
14 bottom-bars, with bee-space back and front 
of the end-bars, frames hanging. top-bars 194, 
long. With these frames closed up by two iron 
thumbscrews and a dummy, 1 have no more 
difticulty individually than in moving any indi- 
vidual frame in the Simplicity hive. One turn 
of the screws gives about ‘4s to ;4, side play; the 
frame near the center is pried apart from its 
two neighbors with the fingers easily. in warm 
weather. and lifted vertically up. and replaced 
as Mr. Green describes, the adjacent frames be- 
ing close, 1'¢ inches apart at most. There are 
no bees caught between end-bars as the frame 
descends. Contrary to what Mr. Somerford 
says, these combs can be put into any position 
in the hives when replaced, and I take no par- 
ticular care to put them back, except for other 
reasons that hold good for every kind of hive. 
I never have to remove the dummy; and while 
I can handle a single frame of either kind. out 
and in, in about the same time I can handle a 
set of frames of the closed-end type in any mat- 
ter that involves disarranging and arranging 
(or spacing) them again quicker and easier than 
loose frames. Besides this, many operations, as 
set forth by Mr. Heddon and others, can be per- 
formed upon a whole colony at considerable 
gain in time over a similar one upon loose 
frames. One occurs to me just now with double 
force, as I painfully learned the difference to- 
day. Go to one of these hives in the apiary just 
now — swarming time — and a nice honey-flow 
till to-day. The queen has possession of three 
brood -cases of eight frames each (before swarm- 
ng). With a chisel the lid is loosened, and the 
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cases over the queen-excluder are lifted off; a 
few jars and shakes, and a light tap of one cor- 
ner on the ground, and four-fifths of the bees, 
Cyprian and Italian crosses, are out before rob- 
bers (of which yesterday there were none, but a 
plenty to-day) can well dive in: the cover is on, 
and the supers are piled up with others near the 
honey-room, with a Dibbern horizontal escape- 
board on top of the pile, to drain out the re- 
mainder of the bees. Now open a Simplicity 
two-story hive of twenty frames. Ten times 
combs have to be lifted and shaken; ten times 
the bucket has to be opened, and ten times the 
robbers dive into the sticky bucket and still 
open hive, kept open for, say, four or five times 
the period of the former hive. 

But this is not all. The real superiority at 
this time is proved when the empty combs are 
being replaced later on. If there is the least 
slack in the honey-flow with us, the first comb 
put back, sticky and odorous, means bees bent 
on stinging. By the time ten are put back and 
spaced properly, the uproar and stings are to be 
deplored. On the other we lift the cover with 
one hand: with the other we put on the case of 
eight combs, all ready spaced, and close up. In 
less time than it takes to space two loose frames 
it can be done. And their advantage (I have 
not seen it mentioned) is, that full sheets of 
foundation. about 7 feet to the pound, can be 
safely used, even in our hot climate, in frames 
only 5in. deep; nor do I now wire these frames. 
The frames in the brood-cases and supers are 
all alike, as described above. As a recent writ- 
er pointed out in the Bee-keepers’ Review, the 
full advantages of handling hives vs. * frame- 
handling ” can not be realized where foul brood 
is prevalent. As we have ever to be on the 
alert here for that enemy, there is considerable 
advantage that our closed-end-frame hives pos- 
sess lost to us through the necessity of con- 
stantly examining combs. 

There are only two advantages that I know 
of in the loose-frame Simplicity hives. They 
are made up more quickly from the flat, and 
cheaper, and the frames are. turned a little 
quicker in the extractor than two small frames, 
though there is less difference here when used 
to the small frame than might be supposed. 
The smaller frames are more speedily capped 
over, and uneapped too. I find, which compen- 
sates for the former advantage. 

For building up, disposing of brood at swarm- 
ing time, without increase, and at all times 
where hive-lifting and comb-carrying, full or 
empty. is to be done. my testimony is in favor of 
the shallow cases of closed-end frames, as being 
less laborious, tedious, and painful. and more 
economical of time. 

It may be thought an additional commenda- 
tion when I state that. from 90 hives, spring 
count, I took 11,000 Ibs. of honey, mostly ex- 
tracted, last season, mostly taken in January 
and February last. T. Bouron. 

Dunkeld, Victoria, Australia, Nov. 18, 1891. 


{Propolis is apt to be much worse in warm or 
semi-tropical countries. It has been stated by 
some of our correspondents. and no doubt with a 
good deal of truth, that it is very bad in Cuba— 
so much of it, in fact, being deposited on the 
frames and other parts of the hive that fixed 
distances in the shape of Hoffman or closed-end 
frames would be out of the question. But sev- 
eral correspondents have stated several times, 
yourself among the number, that propolis is 
probably as bad in South Australia as anywhere 
else on the face of the globe, and yet you say 
tixed frames are a success notwithstanding. You 
have stated quite forcibly and clearly why fixed 
frames are superior to loose frames that require 
to be spaced. We feel quite sure that bee-keep- 
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ers Who contend that fixed frames can not be 
handled as rapidly, will find, sooner or later, 
that they are being left in the race for profit.) 
$$$ en ee 
RAMBLE NO. 52. 


IN CHICAGO, 








After leaving Dowagiac the route is over a 
delightful portion of country. On one side we 
catch glimpses of the sparkling waters of Lake 
Michigan, and on the other the level and rich 
farming lands of Northern Indiana. Wheat- 
fields were quite common through Northern 
Ohio and in Michigan; but here they became 
more numerous and larger; the waving fields 
were ready for the harvester, and many of 
these machines had commenced their labors. All 
available help, including women, were at work, 
and here I first saw women engaged in the stal- 
wart labor of pitching hay upon wagons, and 
they seemed to use the pitchfork as dextrously 
as any man. From appearances they were 
German families who had brought their father- 
land love of work, strength, and thrift with 
them. The average American can not endure 
to see a Woman at work in the fields: the spec- 
tacle of petticoats behind a pitchfork or a hoe 
is not very suggestive of a very gentle, refined 
lady, which an American loves to honor. The 
slavery of the kitchen is, however, quite as 
great, or even a greater barrier to refinement 
than a judicious amount of outdoor labor, and 
its attendant pure air and health-giving exer- 
cise. 

Soon large gardening areas take the place of 
wheat-fields; the villages become more nu- 
merous and larger, and the traveler ‘knows 
from these unmistakable signs that he is ap- 
proaching a large city. Soon the houses be- 
come continuous; and as we glide smoothly into 
a large depot, the breakeman shouts out that 
talismanie word, ** Chicago!” How often? this 
wonderful inland city is brought to our atten- 
tion by some stirring episode within its borders! 


























INDIANA. 


GATHERING HAY IN 


How often we think of its marvelous growth, 
and imagine the greatness of its future! And 
now for two years or more all eyes in the civi- 
lized world will be centered on this city. and 
will place here on exhibition their best efforts 
of brain and muscle. 

Chicago is not dejected at all over the hereu- 
lean-task before her, but extends the hand of 
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hearty welcome to all new arrivals. A whole 
delegation of her heterogeneous citizens met 
the Rambler, and every one was vociferous to 
shake hands. Selecting a broad-shouldered 
Hibernian to shake with, I was landed uncere- 
moniously into his elegant shay, and rapidly 
shayed away, with several other distinguished 
persons, to the Commercial Hotel. This hotel 
will accommodate 1000 people, more or less. It 
is run on the American plan—so much fora 
room, and a good price for what you don’t eat. 





SOCIALISTIC ** CIMEX LECTULARIUS ” (BEDBUG). 


The fatigue of the journey sent me early to 
bed via the elevator. The Chicago night air, 
the evening cuisine of the hotel, or some an- 
terior circumstance, caused the Rambler to 
arouse toward morning with a fearful sick 
headache, and all day the bed was occupied 
with a despondently sick person. A good rest 
the second night enabled me the next day to 
eat alittle and make a few short trips on the 


streets. It is said that first impressions are 
lasting. As this was a severe stomachic one, it 
will be remembered. 


My next impression was 
through my generous vi Hr sie organ as I ap- 
proached the Chicago River. A celebrated 
comedian is said to have remarked, before a 
Chicago audience, that he heard them talking 
much about filling in and beautifying along the 
lake front; but he would advise them to win 
renown by filling in that immense filthy sewer 
called the Chicago River. The river, though 
filthy and loud-smelling. is full of shipping and 
traftic, and, entering the lake through the 
business portion of the city, it is spanned by 
over 60 drawbridges. and undermined by two 
tunnels. Judging Chicago from the river point 
of view, the impression is not good. 

The Commercial Hotel, charging me for all 
the meals I missed during my indisposition, I 
changed toa splendid hotel on the European 
plan. I was here highly entertained during the 
night — by several specimens of the genus 
Cimezx lectularius,who were evidently in search 
of rations on the help-yourself, socialistic plan. 
After this interview I felt decidedly better, and 
was on the street at an early hour. Wishing to 
get a general view of the city I ascended 
the tower of the Auditorium building, and 
saw on one side Lake Michigan. calm and 
peaceful; on the other side what I called 
smoke with a few church-spires struggling 
through it. A closer observation, however, 
revealed it to be genuine Chicago gas. Every 
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resident in the city is in duty bound to emita 
hundred cubic feet of gas per minute, all 
about the greatness of Chicago. If this gaseous 
condition continues to augment, it is predicted, 
by the oldest inhabitant, that the wonderful 
tower to be erected will be completely envelop- 
ed inthis gaseous haze, and be utterly useless 
as an observatory. 

After leaving the Auditorium I went directly 
up Madison St. to the office of the American 
Bee Journal. Upon entering this famous es- 
tablishment I found confusion in every depart- 
ment. I didn’t know at first but too much 
Chicago gas here had caused an explosion: but 
ITsoon found the true cause. Our friends were 
having a moving agony, and were going to 
larger and more commodious quarters. Mr. 
Newmanisagenteel-appearing man of medium 
height and breadth, and would be readily rec- 
ognized by any one who has seen his photo in 
the journals. The son Alfred is a chip from 
the old block. as far as appearance is concerned; 
and beneath the exterior I have reason to know 
there beats a kindly and fraternal heart. 

My first acquaintance with the American 
Bee Journal dates back to about the fourth 
volume, or when edited by its founder. Samuel 
Wagner, and only a short time previous to his 
death. The old numbers of those early volumes 
are carefully preserved. The editorials have a 
scientific cast, showing that the founder had a 
love for research, and a power to impart the 
same spirit to others. The Rambler's first es- 
say in the interests of bee culture will be found 
in these early volumes, over the name of 
* Scientific.” and not much science about them 
either. After the death of Mr. Wagner I lost 
interestin the journal until it was revived by 
the present editor, since which time I have 
been quite regularly its patron. The enter- 
prise of the present editor needs no turther 
comment than to refer to the fact that he was 
the first to give the fraternity a weekly paper. 
I do not know whether the editor ever becomes 
discouraged or not: but between the grip and 
the low price at which the paper is published it 
would be no more than human if he did. 

Let us see—occupying the position it does in 
the apicultural ranks. and the legal status it 
has given to bee-keeping through the Bee- 
keepers’ Union, its circulation “should be great. 
It costs the reader less than 2 cents per week. 
Now, whatever circulation the journal may 
have, I feel that an addition of ten thousand 
more would give it such a boom that, though 
valuable now, it would be enabled to become 
doubly so. That such a state of things may be 
accomplished is the wish of the 

RAMBLER. 


[GLEANINGS desires to second your wish in 
regard to the old American Bee Journal.) 





LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








CANDY FOR BEES. 


WHY A. N. DRAPER HAD BAD LUCK WITH HIS 
CANDY; HOW TO MAKE CREAM CANDY 
FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, 





After reading Mr. Draper's article on feeding 
bees candy for winter, Dr. Miller wished me to 
write something about candy-making, not be- 
sause I have had any experience in making 
candy for bees, but because I have had a good 
deal of experience in making candy for our own 
consumption. and he thought some of the 
“sen might be of use just here. First, Mr. 
Root, I turned to the A B C to read your in- 


structions for making. You say, “Into a tin 
saucepan put some granulated sugar, with a 
little water—a very little water will do.” When 
I make candy I like to know exactly what pro- 
portion of sugar and water to use. I think it 
makes a great difference in results if you know. 
You also say. ** Make it boil, and stirit.”. Do 
you mean to stir it when boiling? I can hardly 
believe you mean that. as I think it will inev- 
itably give you just what you started with— 
granulated sugar. I have often had it granu- 
late without stirring, and cream of tartar in 
it besides, while the slightest stirring when 
boiling is sure to make it granulate. Some 
sugar is worse about granulating than others. 

I suppose your bee-caady is what confection- 
ers call “creamed” candy, which is used in 
‘andy-making as the basis of a great many 
different kinds. If properly creamed it will not 
granulate, and will keep for a long time. In 
making, I use 7 Ibs. of sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar, and three pints of water, or in 
that proportion, and never stir in the least 
when boiling. Let it boil till it reaches the 
* feathery ” stage, as confectioners call it, which 
is determined by dipping a skimmer in the 
syrup and blowing hard through it. Whenever 
you can blow bubbles through the holes in the 
skimmer, it is done and must be taken from the 
fire instantly. A great deal depends on taking 
it off at just the right time. 

I now turn the syrup into a large bow] and 
stir very hard until thoroughly creamed, when 
it will be milk-white. If too hard it can be 
made softer by adding a few drops of water, 
stirring it thoroughly. If too much water is 
added, the candy will be too soft. 

I believe Mr. Draper made three mistakes. 
First. he had too much sugar for the amount of 
water used: second. he stirred when boiling: 
third. he did not cook it enough. He says he 
set the can with the syrup inside the kettle of 
water. and water can be heated only to 212°: 
and although I do not know how hot the syrup 
must be before it reaches the right point, I feel 
pretty sure it is considerably hotter than 212°. 
I think syrup boils at a good deal higher tem- 
perature than water. If you have some syrup 
on the stove boiling. and let it cool down till 
perfectly still, then drop a little cold water in 
the syrup, that water immediately boils. show- 
ing that the syrup must have been considerably 
above 212° before it stopped boiling. 

It was not only not sufticiently cooked, but, if 
I understand Mr. Draper, the sugar was not all 
dissolved, for he says, * 163 pounds of sugar will 
all dissolve: but in order to get it to harden 
enough to haul to an out-apiary it is necessary 
to putin from 15 to 20 pounds more sugar,” in- 
timating that the sugar was not all dissolved. 

You say in your footnote, Mr. Editor, that his 
candy was too hard. I don’t see how it could 
be too hard. It doesn’t seem to me it could be 
ealled candy until it had had more cooking. 
Wasn’tit simply water with all the sugar stirred 
in that it would dissolve, then a little more 
sugar put in to thicken it? What was there to 
prevent its being granulated sugar again when 
the water evaporated? Isn’t it the boiling 
alone that makes all the difference between wet 
sugar and candy? Even if every thing else 
had been right, I should imagine that stirring 
when boiling would alone be sufficient to spoil it. 

Since writing the above I have just discover- 
ed that you give fuller instructions for candy- 
making on the next page of the A BC. On 
page 57 you say. Make it boil. and stir.”’ which 
seems to mean to stir while boiling. On page 
58 you say, * Take it off the stove at once; and 
as soon as it begins to harden around the side, 
give it a good stirring, and keep it up until it 
gets so thick you can just pour it.” In this 
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case you Say nothing about stirring until it is 
taken from the fire and begins to cool. That’s 
good. Stirring while boiling will make granu- 
lated sugar. Stirring after taking from the fire, 
if taken at just the right time, will cream it, 
which is what I think we want. 
Marengo, III. EMMA WILSON. 


| We believe, Miss Wilson, you have explained 
why Mr. Draper had such bad luck with his 
candy. Personally, the junior editor has had 
no experience in making candy for bees. The 
article on candy in the A BC book was written 
by A. I. Root. It is our impression, however, 
that he desired to have it granulate to a certain 
extent. When he sees this he will probably ex- 
plain. | 





FIXED FRAMES. 


EXPLAINS THEIR QUINBY HIVE; 
MANIPULATION, ETC. 








MRS. AXTELL 
ITS METHOD OF 

I have an idea that a large frame works bet- 
ter as a fixed closed-end frame than a small 
one would, as a large frame gives more space for 
the bees to gather in the center than a small 
frame, and so is less liable to kill bees in manip- 
ulating them. 

Our Quinby hive is just like Elwood’s, as 
shown in cut in GLEANINGS, except that the 
sides and ends are clamped together at the 
corners instead of being nailed as his is, and slip- 
ped down over the top with the top nailed fast, 
if Ican rightly see it from the cut in GLEAN- 
INGS. His hive-body, I see, does not come clear 
down to the bottom-board either, while ours 
does, and is held in place by a dowel - pin in 
each side, that drops into a socket in the bot- 
tom-board. Our hive has a flat board on top, 
tinned over with an inch rim around the sides. 
When we work through a hive we take off the 
top and take down the back-board and unclasp 
one front corner, which lets one side lean over, 
as the dowel-pinin*the bottom holds itup. We 
can then take out one frame or all the frames, 
and replace them; then push up the side board 
that acts as a vise and shoves the frames up 
tightly. This is the hive we use in the home 
apiary : but the one we use at the out-apiary 
holds twelve frames, and a dummy the width 
of 3 frames, or 16 frames without the dummy or 
filler. The first hive we bought direct of Quin- 
by, and we made about 100 of them: but finding 
they were heavy to handle, and as we wished to 
tier up instead of getting section honey at the 
sides of the bees we made smaller hives, hold- 
ing 12 frames. Since then we have putin dum- 
mies the width of three frames, and now use 
only 7 frames to the hive, with the dummy and 
super holding 36 sections resting on top, as we 
found we got ee nicest comb honey above the 
bees. In the large hives at the out-apiary we 
use only 7 or 8 combs with a dummy at one side, 
and a division-board at the other side, which 
leaves empty space in the hives during summer; 
but in winter it makes an excellent outdoor 
hive for outdoor wintering, by setting the bees 
in the center and filling in the sides and’ on top 
with chaff. We also lift the bees up from the 
bottom-board about 144 inches, We used to turn 
them around in the hive soas to have chaff on 
all four sides, but that makes more work. 

The hives at the home apiary, holding but 7 
combs. do not winter outdoors so well as the 
larger hives. We used to remove the dummy 
and fill in with chaff, and chaff on top; but for 
two winters we have not used chaff in the hives 
put into the cellar, and I think these do better, 
as the mice worked in them so badly; and warm 
winters it was difficult to keep them cool enough 
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with from 125 to 150 in one cellar. We raise 
them upalso from the bottom-board. In these 
large hives we loosen that viselike arrange- 
ment and simply shove the frames up tightly 
pe 4 With care we kill but very few bees. 
Mr. ¢ . Dadant says in GLEANINGS they are 
‘ Sonal bee-mashers,” and he has seen such 
men as Axtell handle them; but he is mis- 
taken about ever seeing Mr. Axtell handle bees 
in the Quinby hive, as he has never been at 
our house, and Mr. Axtell has never been in 
an apiary with him exceptin his own apiary, 
and | believe he does not use the tixed frames. 

With care one does not need to kill bees any 
more with fixed frames than with the loose 
frame. I should not think so, at least, although 
I have never handled the loose frames much 
With tight end-bars. and boards at the sides of 
frames, one can make a very warm hive for 
winter without chaff when set in the cellar, or 
packed with dry chaff and left out of doors. 

Ve keep our chaff from one year to another 
rather than gather up fresh chaff each year, as 
it is more apt to be damp when freshly gathered. 

The movable side clamped at the corners is a 
feature we very much like in some respects. 
We do not need to remove the supers on top to 
know the condition of the colony. Simply un- 
clasp one side and take it out: lift out one or 
more frames and set them back without dis- 
turbing the surplus; but unless the frames fit 
the hives loosely, when first made, or if they tit 
tight, care must be taken to keep the propolis 
scraped off from both front and back board, or 
they will get to fitting so tight it is not so easy 
to clamp the corners. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ills., Nov. 9. 


[Your hive differs from the Hetherington- 
Quinby quite a little. Mr. Hetherington and 
Klwood do not use the loose sides and top, and 
the clamping arrangement. When they are 
not running for surplus, that outside case, or 
box, sits clear down on to the bottom-board. 
We believe you said, in one of your former arti- 
eles, that you did not kill bees, but that your 
helpers would mash a good many when they 
put on the end and side boards. This can not 
occur with the Hetherington -Quinby hive. 
Mr. Hetherington evidently regarded the origi- 
nal Quinby as too large; and while he preserved 
the depth of the frame, he shortened it by about 
two inches. Mr. Elwood uses only six frames 
on the average. We notice that you reduced 
the size of your original Quinby, and cut it 
down to seven frames. | 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 


NARROW V8. WIDE BOTTOM-BARS. 


Friend Root: 
bottom-bars is a good one. 
such frames in use several years, they having 
come with some bees that I bought. I do not 
know who made them. I adopted the narrow 
bottom-bars and made all my thick-top frames 
with them last year. I have not used many of 
them in my apiary yet, but my experience leads 
me to believe that the narrow bottom-bar is 
better than the %. There is less tendency on 
the part of the bees to build brace-combs to 
narrow bars, therefore the frames are more 
easily and quickly handled. I have not observ- 
ed any tendency in the bees to draw the comb 
down closer to the bottom-bar than to the wide 
—at least, I have not seen any combs connected 
with the bottom-bar by the bees. 


~The change you have made in 
I have had a few 
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I make the bottom-bur 4x,};. and they go on 
wide side up. I intend to try them about the 
same size with the edge up. That will give less 
surtace underneath, and more stiffness to the 
frames when pulled upward. Bottom-bars 
might be dispensed with altogether were it not 
for the fact that they are needed to give 
strength to the frame; therefore the smaller we 
can make them, and preserve the requisite 
strength to the frame, the better it will be. 

Wetumpka, Ala., Jan. 20. J. M. JENKINS. 


SUCCESSFUL MAILING OF QUEENS TO AUSTRAL- 
IA, AGAIN. 

The two queens arrived on the 12th of Sept. 
They were both in splendid condition. The 
first that | opened had eight dead bees in the 
box, and the other one had only one dead one. 
The box with the eight dead ones had consumed 
the most stores. and the inside of the box was 
very dirty. The other box was almost as 
clean as the day it was made. The bees balled 
one of the queens after they had liberated her. 
but I saw them in time, for she is laying all 
right. and does not seem any the worse. She 
has now got four combs filled with eggs and 
brood. The other one is a little ahead of her. 
as she has eggs and brood in five combs. We 
have every promise of a good season. The bees 
are beginning to swarm. We have been 
troubled very much with foul brood. but I am 
happy to say that mine are free from it now. 

JAMES ADAMSON. 

Hastings. Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, Oct. 6 


ANOTHER VICTIM TO GRIP. 


Baxter C. Griffith, one of our brightest young 
apiarists, has gone to join the great majority. 

is illness was short—only eight days. Grip was 
followed by pneumonia. The only child of 
aged parents; the father of tive lovely girls, and 
the owner of a large apiary, with no one left to 
manage it—all go to make his death a peculiarly 
sad one. His place in church, in state, in api- 
culture, and in society, will be hard to fill. He 
was a bee-keeper of only a few years; but by 
his untiring efforts, and the knowledge gleaned 
from his many text-books and journals. it is 
safe to say he was well advanced in the art of 
bee-keeping. He was a consistent member of 
the A. R. P. church, and his pastor’s loss is 
hardly second to that of his family To his be- 
reaved wife we can only tender our sympathy, 
and point her to Him who does all things well. 

Pineville, N.C. A FRIEND. 


MR. DOOLITTLE ON HIBERNATION. 


I tind but little tocontrovertin Mr. Doolittle’s 
article on p. 45, except his narrow definition of 
hibernation. It is not turning the word from its 
legitimate meaning to make it designate the 
state of quietude, torpor, or semi-torpor, which 
he describes. and which is necessary to the best 
wintering of bees, whether out of doors or in- 
doors. Bears hibernate, but they donot" freeze 
up solid.” If a thermometer could be introduc- 
ed into a bear's internal economy while ina 
state of hibernation it would register higher 
than 60 degrees. The bee-cluster is a kind of 
entity during winter quietude or torpor. Hi- 
bernation is not a fixed condition. It has its 
degrees and variations. See Kirby and Spence’s 
Entomology, and other similar works. 

Guelph, Ont., Jan. 23. Wa. F. CLARKE. 


GLEANINGS FOR JAN. 15. AND THE 
ITOR. 
GLEANINGS for the 15th 


JUNIOR ED- 


Dear Bro. Ernest:- 


is here, filled to the covers with good things. 
Do you know that it is wonderfully gratifying 
to the bee-keeping world to see that vou can so 
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fully fill your father’s place as editor of GLEAN- 
INGS? [venture the assertion, that the ques- 
tion has been propounded thousands of times, ** I 
wonder how GLEANINGS will prosper when A, I. 
Root is taken away.” But He that doeth all 
things well has provided for the continuance 
and prosperity of that. of which from its birth 
he has had a controlling interest. May you 
both be spared yet many years to enjoy its pros- 
perity is my prayer. I want to thank you for 
the kind words, and prominence you have given 
me in your very nice report of our convention. 
I am sorry the meeting was not up to the aver- 
age. but you have made the reason very plain., 
_Fremont, Mich., Jan. 19. Gro. E. Huvron. 


{Thanks. For the last five years{wefhave had 
editorial charge of GLEANINGS So far as it relates 
to bees. If we have done well on the last three 
or four numbers of GLEANINGS it only shows 
that it is not new business to us. We have just 
been keeping on in*the even tenor of our way.] 


AN AVERAGE OF 160 LBS. OF HONEY FROMZ65 
COLONIES, AND AN INCREASE OF}20 
COLONIES 
I keep my bees near the Mississippi! River, on 
the west side, and, you might say. ina perfect 
wilderness of wild flowers on which they work 
from the latter part of February until about 
the ist of November. I commenced in the 
spring of 1891 with 65 colonies in fair condition, 
and increased to 85 colonies. I left plenty in 
hive todo them through the winter, and took, 
in 1-lb. sections. 2806 Ibs.: extracted, 780u Ibs... 
an average of 160 lbs. of honey per colony. Be- 
sides that I saved 122 Ibs. of beeswax. I have 
had to sell lower than heretofore. parties back 
of Memphis. my best market. underselling me. 

2. J. MATHEWS. 
Rosedale, Miss., Jan. 1, 1892. 














THE FESTIVE BUMBLE-BEE. 


A LITTLE PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
When a gentle kind of stirring ‘neath a tuft of 
grass I see, 
Andl mane the gentle buzzing of a lonely bumble- 





Then r inew that Ishall catch it, and my flesh in 
fancy itches, 

As I feel its little stinger through the seat of my 
old breeches. 

Every tingle of a shingle has an echo as it hits; 

But a thousand burning fancies from a_ bee-sting 
always flit; 

While a thousand bees and hornets ‘neath my coat- 
tail seemed to swarm, 

For there’s nothing like a bumble-bee to make a 
fellow warm. 

Away out ’cross the meadow I thought the thing 
had passed, 

But soon beneath my coat-tail I knew ‘twas stick- 
ing fast; 

And there it kept a buzzing, and merrily did sing, 

And all the time kept playing with its dainty little 
sting. 

There Was an intermission, and I thought, * Now, 
here’s my chance; 

And so I struck at Mr. Bee, but only hit my pants. 

For that cross bee soon showed me that it could 
swiftly fly— 

It came around so quickly and hit me o’er the eye! 

It never stopped a moment, but quickly flew aloft— 

My eye, it swelled to blindness—my other end got 


soft. 

Oh loving, tender mercy! cast your pitying glances 
down, 

For I'm the worst used fellowin all this Hawkeye 
town. 


I've had, of fun and sport, all I ever care to see, 
And L never more will monkey with a festive bum- 
ble-bee. 


Muscatine, Iowa. JOHN E. FULTZ. 
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FROM A. 1. ROOT. 

vii LETTER TO HUBER. «wd 

Well, my boy, if you were with papa this 

morning he could show you a lot of funny 


things. Right in front of the window where I 
write is a pretty dooryard full of trees, rose- 
bushes, ete. A path runs down to the gate; 
and you would expect, outside the gate, a wag- 
on-road, of course. Well, now, there isn’t any 
wagon-road outside the gate at all. Come down 
with me and see. Itis just a great lake of water; 
and when the tide is high, the water comes al- 
most up to the gate. This water is the * wagon- 


road ” they have off here. Do you want to see 
the ** wagons?” Well, here is one in full sail. It 


provided both with oars 


is a very pretty boat, 
, to the post- 


and asail. ‘Al’ and I went over 
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it up near enough to the shore for me to get in. 
You see, the bottom of the boat struck the 
gravel, and I couldn’t wade in the water as Al 
did, because I had been sick. So I went out on 
the railroad bridge, and Al rowed the boat up 
against one of the long piles, or timbers, that 
hold up the bridge, and then you ought to have 
seen me “shin down” the post into the boat. 
The log was so big I could hardly reach 
around it. 

There are lots of Indians around here: and 
as I was very anxious to see them, Mr. March 
told me Christmas morning there was a tribe of 
them camping out right near our house. The 
ground was frozen, and covered with a thin 
coating of snow and ice: but we found them 
camping right on the frozen ground. The wind 
was blowing such a gale I could hardly stand 
it with my overcoat and all my flannels; but 
one of the Indian women was sitting on the 
ground, bareheaded and barefooted, nursing her 











H. A. MARCH’ 
office in the boat. Al is Mr. March’s oldest boy. 
He is 18 years old. He put up the sail. and I 


satin the stern tosteer. It is real fun to steer 


a boat when the wind just makes it plow 
through the water. The wild ducks and wild 
geese were just a gabbling and diving all 


around us. Al shot some snipes, and they flew 
out into the water; but the dog that was with 
us, he just plunged into the salt water and 
swam out after them, and brought in every last 
snipe. Al killed 19 at two shots. When we 
went around the point, Al told me several times 
to steer pretty well out, as a bar of gravel ran 
out into the sea. I told him I would be sure 
and keep out in deep water; but, what do you 
think? All at once the boat struck bottom and 
plowed away up into the gravel, and we were 
*stuck” sure. Al took a pole, however, and 
finally pushed us out into the water again. 

We went up to the depot and got our freight, 
and, after it was put into the boat, it made it 
sink in the water so much that Al couldn’t get 
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baby with perfect unconcern. The baby turned 
to look at me, but the wind blew his straight 
black hair all over his eyes so he could hardly 


see. Several other women were going about 
barefooted, often stepping into water with ice 


in it, with perfect unconcern. Mr. 
they go barefoot all winter long, but never take 
cold. They have mats made of a kind of cat- 
tail, that they sit on and sleep on. These mats 
are also used for shelter, making a kind of wig- 
wam. Oh! I forgot to say the men all wear 
rubber boots, while the women go barefoot. As 
we started to go away, the old chief motioned 
tous and pointed to their boat. This was the 
boat that brought them there, and Mr. March 
said they wanted us to look at it and see what 
a nice one it was. I went down, and was very 
much surprised to find a boat large enough to 
take quite a tribe of Indians. It was made. or, 
rather, cut out, of a single log of wood. It was 
beautifully light and gracefully fashioned, and 
all done by the Indians themselves. It takes 
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an Indian two or three years to make sucha 
boat. This is because they won’t use an ax or 
an adze, but just cut out little bits at a time 
with a little tool of their own. Lately, how- 
ever, the younger Indians are learning to use 
modern carpenter tools. The young Indian 
girls also wear shoes and stockings; it is mostly 
the middle-aged or older women who persist in 
sticking to their old customs. 

Well, after I had examined the boat all over, 
and praised it. the old chief wasn’t satisfied. 
He made motions. took hold of the boat. and 
grunted, and then we understood that he didn’t 
mean us to see the boat, but to take hold and 
help pull it up on shore where the waves 
wouldn’t wash it off into the water. Friend 
March commenced to help pull it up; butas I 
had been sick, I thonght I wouldn't lift any; 
but this didn’t suit the old chief. He made mo- 
tions to me to take hold, and then grunted 
again, to indicate I was to pull and lift too, and 
to lifthard. So Thad to take hold, and at least 
make believe that I was pulling a big lot. 

The Indians are what they call ** Flatheads.” 
They used to fasten a board over every baby’s 
head. so as to flatten down its forehead. You 
can find pictures of them in some of your geog- 
raphies. Mr. March can “ talk ‘Injun’” a good 
deal. and he sells them apples and all sorts of 
garden stuff. The Indians live mostly on fish 
and game. They cure their fish so it looksa 
good deal like dried codfish. This they put on 
sticks stuck in the ground close to the fire in 
front of the door of their tents, and toast it as 
we toast cheese. I rather wanted some myself: 
but as I didn’t pull on the boat very much. I 
was rather bashful about asking for a piece. 
Since I have got well Iam hungry about all the 
time, and I can eat any thing anybody else 
eats. 

Among the other kinds of water-fowl we saw 
in such abundance on the bay were ** Mother 
Carey’s chickens.” They are just as cute as 
“an be; butif you just shake your finger at 
them they dive down out of sight in a most 
comical way. There are all sorts of divers and 
ducks that are not good to eat. They say it is 
because they live altogether on fish. The ducks 
and geese that are good to cook live on seaweed 
and other vegetable products. Besides the 
ducks and geese, there are thousands of sea- 
gulls. These are about as large as a common 
chicken. but have much longer wings. They 
follow the steamboats in great droves, just to 
get the leavings of the table after the meals. 
You see, they just follow the boats until some- 
body “shakes the table-cloth.” and then, ‘oh 
my!” what a scampering! They dive right 
down into the water, like a lot of bees after 
some honey. They drop into the water, and 
swim and dive in a wonderful way. They also 
skim over the surface without moving a wing, 
until you begin to think they fly without any 
motion at all. They will skim along by the 
boat. moving just as fast as the boat does, but 
searcely moving otherwise, until it seems like 
witchcraft. There is a law against shooting 
them. as they clean up so much rubbish and 
refuse matter, and so have become very tame. 
They will sail so close to you that you can al- 
most reach them. I think I have studied out 
how they fly or sail so long without moving 
their wings. They collect in a flock, on a cer- 
tain side of the boat, and keep right there for 
miles. This place is where the wind strikes the 
boat and is turned upward. We call it an *as- 
cending current of air.’ Well, as long as they 
keepin this it keeps them up. If it blows up- 
ward too hard, they tip their heads down and 
sail downward. If not hard enough, they will 
have to flop their wings a little occasionally to 
keep up. They must be wonderfully expert in 


flying, to keep right in this wind that blows 
constantly upward, and still keep at just such a 
height all the time. When the wind was blow- 
ing very strong, once in a while a bird would get 
out of the current I have spoken of. and away 
he would go like a shot. Why, he would have 
to fly with all his might for quite a spell to get 
back to his place with his comrades. I took a 
lot of them with the Kodak, and hope to show 
them to you when I get home. They are of all 
colors, from pure white to ever so many shades, 
and some of them are beautifully mottled, 
speckled. and striped. in the most fantastic way. 
There, Huber, I think this letter is long enough 
for one time. 


Before I take leave of our good friend March 
and his poultry, celery, cabbage. cauliflower, 
ete., I want to tell you of a plan of getting two 
heads of cabbage from one plant. Put out 
your Jersey Wakefield in the usual way, only 
use the very best strong plants. and set them 
on your very richest land; and when the heads 
are ready to sell, cut out the head, leaving all 
the outside leaves attached to the stump; that 
is, cut out the head so as to have no leaves to 
strip off and throw away, for the leaves are all 
left on the stump. Now keep cultivating these 
stumps along with the other cabbages that 
have not yet headed, and very soon small heads 
will start out on the stump. Pull off all these 
little heads but the best one. and this will 
soon make a head as good as. and may be better 
than, the first one. I presume this is not new to 
many of you, unless it is the picking-off of all 
the little heads except one. Very well; now, 
these second-crop heads will, many of them, 
mature so late they may be wintered over in 
the usual way, and these are the ones friend 
March gets his choice cabbage seed from. Do 
you see the point? To keep up the Jersey 
Wakefield to its best for an early cabbage we 
want to select seed from the first and best heads 
made in the spring: but I never knew how this 
could be done until now. Simply select the 


jirst good nice head of early cabbage you get 


next spring; cut out the head as above, and let 
it make another, and this last one you can win- 
ter over. Setit out in the spring, and you can 
raise your own seed, and have it from your 
best and choicest specimen. Or,if you don’t 
want to raise seed, you can have a spring crop 
and a fall crop from the one cabbage- patch. 
THE GREAT NORTHWEST, AND ITS FUTURE. 
When friend March sent me his kind invita- 
tion, he mentioned the wonderful new town, 
only three miles from his ranch, a town of 2550 
population, which, only twenty months ago, 
was a wilderness. This town is Anacortes. 
There may have been instances of like rapid 
growth on record; but if so, I have never heard 
of it. I expected to find it made up chiefly of 
buildings of unplaned lumber, put up in the 
cheapest possible manner. Not so. I was 
greatly astonished tosee fine brick buildings and 
handsome, stylish residences without number. 
Their waterworks cost them about 850,000; 
electric railway of eleven miles, $250,000 ; ten 
miles of planked and graded streets, $100,000. 
An electric-light plant is all completed. and a 
daily paper has been going for some time, as 
well as two weekly ones. A school-building to 
cost $40,000 is nearly finished. A Presbyterian 
church is completed, and a Methodist church 
will be ready by spring. I need not tell you of 
the craze and boom in real estate here during 
the last two years. Land worth two years ago 
$20.00 per acre is now valued at. and has been 
sold for—well, let us say many thousands per 
acre. Poor men sold half their small farms, 
where they had lived for years from hand to 
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mouth, and received in gold more money than 
they ever expected to see. Then the man who 
paid them so much gold sold half of hts half. in 
less than three days after his purchase, for more 
than he paid for all. Saloons sprang up until 
almost every other house, in some parts of the 
town, was a saloon. But church people were 
on hand, and churches were started to keep pace 
with them. The W. C. 'T. U. has fixed up a 
very pretty reading-room, right in the business 
part of the town; and when I went in so many 
were making use of it that a man rose up and 
offered me his seat. Sunday evening, was 
asked to talk to the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Church before the regular service at 
7 o'clock. Ie ‘hose for my text, * Ye are the salt 
of the earth,” and applied it to the Christian 
people, especially to the young Christians of 
Anacortes. The audience was good and very 
attentive: and the president of the league, and 
also the pastor of the church, both indorsed 
with exceeding kindness the points in my talk. 
Many of the saloons have already starved out, 


and, when closely examined, are found to be 
only a sign and an empty room. At Fidalgo, 


where friend March gets his mail, they tried to 
start a Saloon. The matter was hotly contested 
by vote, but the friends of temperance gave up 
with sad hearts, and much dismal foreboding, 
when they were beaten by a vote of one. The 
saloon-man was triumphant, paid for a license, 
and opened up business. Now, what do you 
think? Why, he never received money enough 
for his liquors to get back what he paid for his li- 
cense, let alone profit, and now his building. too, 
is an empty room with a sign overit. Whena 
saloon-keeper is starved out he hasn’t energy 
and ambition enough left to take his sign down. 
I tell you, friends, there is something hopeful in 
all this. Public sentiment is advancing. 
Christianity is getting to be “the salt of the 
earth; and sometimes we Christians, in our 
want of faith, don’t even suspect how rapidly we 
are gaining ground. Do you wish to know 
what I think of the future of Anacortes, and a 
hundred other towns growing in like manner, 
but perhaps not so fast? Well, I think this: If 
Christians will remember their divine commis- 
sion, and push the cause right along with, and 
side by side of, the boom and real-estate excite- 
ment, the outcome will be all right. But, oh 
let us beware that our “salt” does not “lose its 
savor,”’ for then shall Satan triumph, and the 
end will be ruin. The wild speculation in 
building up a new town can not last long: and, 
in fact, to make it hold out, people must go to 
work. If there were more like friend March, 
who likes to make money by raising eggs, cel- 
ery, cabbages. and seeds, “there would be need of 
towns and cities; and I was pleased to note how 
many of his neighbors were succeeding with 
fruit and other like industries. Puget Sound 
has wonderful resources in fish, minerals, and 
agriculture, and both railroads and boats are 
right at hand to move her produce. I am told 
that the fishermen of the sound employ 3000 
men, and the product is something like a mil- 
lion dollars yearly. Seattle, with a population 
at present of 43,000, has grown up much in the 
the same way as Anacortes, but perhaps not so 
rapidly, and is now a beautiful city, with all the 
equipments of one of the finest eastern cities. 
Tacoma, a rival city, about 50 miles distant, has 
40,000 inhabitants, and is in many respects a 
beautiful place. The largest ocean steamers 
run into all these places, and sail from thence to 


every part of the world. Even Anacortes 
boasts that twenty different steamers and 
steamboats touch her landings every day. O 


my dear friends! who in this wide world has 
even a conception of the things God has in store 
for those who are daily seeking, first, the king- 
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dom of God and his righteousness? Y.M.C. A. 
reading-rooms and buildings are found in most 


towns of any size; and at Port Townsend the 
building was lettered. on the side fronting the 


bay. with letters so large they could be plainly 


read from vessels that passed through the bay; 
and I saw the same at other towns. This is 
surely hopeful. Why should not the Lord’s 


cause be plainly advertised as well as the great 
hotels and saloons? At Anacortes they have a 
hotel called ** Nobar Hotel,” and so the sign 
reads in large letters, meaning that no bar for the 
sale of liquorsis connected with it. And this re- 
minds me that there are more or less vacant 
hotels in nearly all these new towns. As most 
of the hotels have a bar, I have been wondering 
if itis not one reason for it. Building a great 
hotel when a town is to be started seems to be a 
sort of mania; and great hotels that have never 
been occupied at all are seen quite frequently. 

Town-building is not always a success; for at 
many of the railroad stations we find deserted 
towns, buildings almost all vacant, and boards 
nailed over the windows. If those who go into 
such towns would start right into gardening, 
poultry, bees, and such industries, the future of 
the town would be assured; for the steamers 
and railroads take any kind of produce, and 
pay good prices. In fact, prices are better here 
for almost every thing than in the East. Great 
hop-fields are found here and there; and were it 
not for the hop-aphis this region would probably 
supply the world. I confess, however, the in- 
dustry does not make me feel happy. If all 
the hops raised were to be used for making 
bread, then might we rejoice; but as by far the 
greater part of them is for the support of the 
breweries it is a serious matter. As we come 
out of Tacoma, toward Portland, on each side 
of the railroad are some of the finest-looking 
farming lands I have ever seen. All the under- 
brush has been cut out, leaving only handsome 
young firs and cedars. These are in clumps, or 
scattered here and there through the field. The 
grass is just like a beautiful lawn, and for miles 
and miles it looks like a handsome park. This 
may have been done by real-estate owners or 
by the railroad company; but even if it has, one 
can not help admiring their taste. 

For fear the boys will neglect the Tobacco 
Column while I am gone. I think I will put in 
an item here. Some years ago friend March re- 
ceived a smoker and gave up tobacco, even 
though he had used it40 years. It was a hard, 
bitter struggle, but he came through victorious. 
As he had a smoker already, he'set the new one 
upon a little shelf, or bracket; and when sorely 
tempted he would go and look at the smoker, 
and remember his pledge given through GLEAN- 
INGS, and the effect it would probably have 
should he pay for the smoker, and own up beat- 
en by tobacco. The smoker as an object-lesson 
helped him to‘ overcome.” 

“Mr. Root,’ said he, as heextended his hand 
atarm’s length before me, can you hold your 
_— any stiller than mine is?” I had to con- 
fess I could not, for there wasn’t even so much 
as a tremor in one of his fingers; and he resum- 
ed, ** Well, when I was using tobacco my hand 
would shake so I could hardly write my name, 
and I supposed it was because I was growing 
old ; but it was only the poison of tobacco.” 

Now, dear reader, here is a text and a lesson 
for you. If you are a tobacco-user, hold out 
your hand as friend March did. Let your good 
wife say whether it shakes or not; and if it 
does, stop before you are a day older. 

Now, this isn’t all the story of that smoker. 
After he had conquered, and it did not trouble 
him more than a year, he still kept that bright 
smoker in plain sight on that bracket. Yousee, 
he had some boys in their teens, and it was well 
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he broke off when he did. Well, one day a stur- 
dy German neighbor came to see him, and to 
learn about bee-keeping. While he looked on 
and listened he smoked a meerschaum pipe. 
His eye caughton the new unused smoker, and he 
wanted to buy it. Friend M., with a twinkle in 
his eye, told him money could not buy it, but 
that he would give it to him on one condition. 
Then he told him the story. Our sturdy 
brother looked at his favorite pipe, and stood 
aghast at the fearful price he was to pay, and 
then he doubtless reflected that his nerves, too, 
were suffering from the nicotine poison. He 
forgot about the bees, and looked first at his 
pipe and then at the new smoker on the shelf. 
‘or a couple of hours he fought the battle, and 
considered the matter in all its bearings. Did 
you ever see a German deliberate on a trade? 
Xo doubt he smoked his pipe all the harder, as 
he made up his mind. But it was finally made 
up. and he answered, * All right! I take him.” 
He gave friend March his pipe and took down 
the smoker: and although years have passed, he 
has never used tobacco since. and, like friend 
M.. is rejoicing in the renewal of youthful 
nerves. 

While in the office of.Posson & Son, Portland, 
who handle bee-supplies for us,a man came 
into the inner office. where a lady works the 
typewriter, with a cigar in his mouth. As he 
went out the senior member of the firm looked 
at me and remarked that the man had unusual 
cheek. I asked himif he had read GLEANINGS 
enough to know where I stood on tobacco. Said 
he. “Mr.Root, although I have used more to- 
bacco than enough to balance my weight, you 
can’t hate it worse than I do:” and then he told 
me his experience. Years ago his wife was in 
poor health; and one day he thought a buggy- 
ride would do her good. When alittle way ol 
home she looked so deathly pale he turned his 
horse aboutin alarm, to take her back home. 
As he turned, the wind blew the smoke of the 
cigar the other way and she revived. But even 
then the good and patient wife tried to hide 
from him the real cause of her sickness. He 
guessed it. however, and threw away his cigar, 
and they finished their ride with no more of the 
faintness. He has never used tobacco since. 

Oh! hold on! There is one very important 
point in friend March’s experience I came near 
omitting. In one corner of the room is a book- 
rack, filled with choice books, almost from floor 
to ceiling; in another corner there are as many 
more. Said our good friend, with a wave of his 
hands: 

‘Friend Root, there is my tobacco,” and. 
pointing to the other corner, he said, * there is 
more of my tobacco. When I gave it up and took 
a smoker I resolved to use an amount, to buy me 
a library. equal to the amount I had been using 
for the purchase of tobacco, and there is the 
library of good, useful books.” 

Now, it seems to me, dear friends, all this tes- 
timony ought to give the Tobacco Column a 
“boom.” Itis a safe thing to boom, as I sup- 
pose you will all agree: and as I sit here and 
write (in a neat little room in the McLallen 
House, Roseberg, Oregon) it is New Year’s day 

the day for starting every thing good. Of 
course, it will be long past that day when this 
reaches your eye; but remember that, when the 
above was written, 1 prayed that God might 
bless my feeble words in such a way that good 


fruit may be the result of this testimony of such 


weight and convincing power. A bright new 
smoker stands all the while on friend March’s 
mantlepiece. I presume it is to keep fresh in 
his mind the fierce battle he fought and won. 
Oh! wait a little. I am not quite done yet. 
When I was at Seattle, Mr. C. M. Sheafe and 
family entertained me most royally: and while 
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talking over their plans for the education of 
their three boys (all in their teens, 1 believe), 
the subject of tobacco came a Friend 3. 
broke square off from the habit Nov. 21, so he 
was right in the midst of the battle at the time 
of my visit. and I offered him what encourage- 
ment I could. I picked up his good wife’s little 
Bible, and read from the third chapter of Reve- 
lation, the 5th, 12th, and 21st verses. Dear 
reader, if you are striving to overcome any bad 
habit, suppose you read them. 

Friend March gave me the following actual 
oecurrence, which forcibly reminds me of the 
truth of the little text, * Love ye yourenemies;: 
do good to them that hate you.”” Across the bay 
from Anacortes lived a man noted for his intense 
hatred of Christians and Christianity. He was 
terribly profane and blasphemous. and could 
not find words to express his contempt for min- 
isters, especially for one particular minister in 
Anacortes. One blustering, windy night his 
house took fire, and burned so fiercely that he 
and his wife did not save even clothes to pro- 
tect them from the winter weather. Well, this 
minister he had abused so much started out be- 
fore the house was done burning, and raised 
him money enough to build again; and with the 
money, and clothing for them to put on at once, 
he went over in a boat and did his errand as if 
they had been warm friends all their lives. I 
hardly need tell you the result. He was hum- 
bled to the dust, took back all he had ever 
said, and has never been heard to swear 
since then. If any of his old comrades now 
commence to abuse Christians. and denounce 
the Christian religion, he turns on his heel and 
leaves the crowd so quickly that his silent pro- 
test is perhaps nore effective than any words 
he could use. I think Anacortes may well be 
proud of such a minister; and. by the way. how 
many such ministers have you in your town? 
How many laymen? Why, my friend, there is an 
undeveloped gold-mine in these seven little 
words spoken by our Lord and Master: * Do 
qood—to those—that hate you.” 

The junior member of the firm of Posson & 
Son took me over tosee an Italian market-gar- 
den. After spending nearly three weeks in 
Portland and Washington I had made up my 
mind pretty well what might be done with 
hardy vegetables in the open air, even during 
winter time; therefore I was not surprised to 
find outdoors. without protection, beets, turnips, 
radishes, lettuce, carrots, peas, spinach, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, onions, and corn salad. Rad- 
ishes were in al] stages of growth, some, in fact. 
just coming up. Early peas they plant about 
as we plant corn, only they put from a dozen to 
twenty peasin a hill. A whole field of them 
was just coming up, and they looked so much 
like corn, I climbed the fence and pulled up 
some. I think such an arrangement would have 
some advantages for dwarf peas that are not to 
be brushed or supported. Turnips, beets. and 
onions are sown atintervals so as to be young 
and fresh all winter long. The owner said that, 
once in a while, they had a winter so severe 
some of the stuff was injured, butso seldom that 
they take the chances. As the stuff is carried to 
market every day all winter they are pretty 
sure to sell a good deal of it any way. Mr. 
Posson was so determined I should see the fained 
Willahmette (put your accent on the second sy]- 
lable) Valley, and for other reasons, I swapped 
my steamer ticket for one by rail. This valley 
is indeed one of the finest agricultural regions 
in the world. I saw grapevines as thick as my 
arm. These were trained on trellises similar to 
the Fuller system. Even on this New Year's 
day I saw apples on the ground under the trees 
in such quantities that the ground was more 
than covered. I feel sure they were in good 
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condition, but I can’t see why the owners should 
leave them thus when they bring such good 
prices here. The scenery is beautiful, even at 
this season of the year, and the bright colors of 
the many shades of green that adorn the 
spruces, hemlocks, and various cedars that 
cover the hills, are hard to describe. The land is 
wretty much all fenced and under cultivation. 
Vinter wheat seems to be a great staple in the 
vicinity of Salem; and as the sun strikes it, it 
adds not a little to the beauty of the landscape. 
When I suggested to a passenger that this mild 
moist weather would make the wheat grow too 
fast for the season, he told me it would: but 
they pasture it down. and I actually saw sheep 
turned on the wheat to-day, where the ground 
is just saturated with rain water. I wonder 
what Terry would say tosuch farming. Isawa 
great many tools out in the fields,and. as a rule, 
farmers here do not have any such barns or 
tool-houses as we do east. They say the stock 
does not need such shelter as we give: and as 
no shelter is provided, there is no place to put 
the tools under shelter. I am sure this is 
very bad policy, for it rains here for weeks to- 
gether, and every thing is saturated with wet, 
if it is possible to get it saturated. 

I was greatly interested in the falls at Oregon 
City—the more so as there is a little building. 
clear out in the stream, that utilizes the fall to 
run dynamos that send electricity fourteen 
miles to the city of Portland. About 20 wires on 
telegraph-poles carry the current which now 
lights the city. and they have power to let. 
These falls on the Willamette River would fur- 
nish power and light enough for the whole city. 
and, very likely, some to spare. It seems to me 
this is one of the initiatory steps toward a great 
revolution in power and light, and. probably, 
heat too. River steamboats run up the river as 
far as Salem, and some, of light draft. as 
far as Albany. Moss not only covers the rocks 
and ground, but a species somewhat like the 
Spanish moss of the South covers almost all the 
trees. The apple-orchards, when the trees get 
to be of any size, are so loaded down with it one 
might almost think they were all killed; but 
the people say it does not hurt them. In proof 
of this they point to the great crops of apples 
that the trees are loaded with. No doubt the 
moss sets the trees to bearing, but it does seem 
to me it shortens in the tips.and. may be, acts 
something like pruning. For some reason it 
seldom if ever attaches itself to the evergreens. 

THE OREGON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 

I saw this on Mt. Tabor. near Portland, where 
it is raised by the acre. It is certainly no hum- 
bug, as has been intimated, for it has for years 
given considerable crops of berries, all along in 
the fall. and sometimes almost up to the holi- 
days. In fact, I saw quite a field of them cov- 
ered with blossoms and green berries, the latter 
having been injured by an unusually heavy 
frost in the early part of December. 

* Now. the point is right here,” said I to the 
owner of the grounds; “is it your climate, with 
its warm weather and abundance of rain. or is 
it the plant? You have the common varieties 
of strawberries here in your grounds, have you 
not?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied he; and he pointed to sev- 
eral popular kinds. 

, We 1. do they produce blossoms and fruit, in 
the fall. like the Everbearing ?” 

**T have never seen any; at least, nothing like 
the Everbearing. Let us look.” 

We examined a patch of Cumberlands, near 
by, but not a bloom or green berry was found. 
He told me the Everbearing did not succeed as 
it did on his grounds, in some — rightin the 
immediate vicinity. He has for several years 
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sold these berries from August to December, and 
made a nice thing with them. He sells only 
the fruit and not the plants. 
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In the multitude of counselors there is safety.—PR. 11; 14. 








A BOUNTY or no bounty on honey—that’s the 


question. 

Dr. MILLER says somebody did not report 
him correctly at Albany. We suppose he means 
us. Well, doctor, we accept your correction. 





THE old Missouri Bee-keeper, as per previous 
announcement, comes out under a new name— 
The Progressive Bee-keeper. The paper is well 
edited, as usual, and well deserves patronage, 
not only for the State of Missouri, but for all 
the States. 

WE are glad to renew our regular installment 
of Stray Straws, and we hope no other unlucky 
accident will prevent their regular appearance. 
The straws in this issue are aaeenniee fresh, 
and sparkling with good nature. ‘The doctor 
fits the place well. 


For the last month we have been having 
quite severe weather. If it should continue 
thus it might go hard with bees throughout the 
country. For our locality, however, we are 
glad of it, as it puts our winter cases to a se- 
vere test. Our self - registering thermometer 
showed that the temperature went down as low 
as 1144 degrees below zero on the night of the 
19th. Since then we have had some cold snaps, 
but not so low. 


CEMENT or grout cellar-bottoms are not rec- 
ommended in this issue by such good authori- 
ties as Dr. C. C. Miller and Julius Hoffman. 
As many, possibly, may be proposing to put in 
such bottoms, perhaps they ‘ better wait and 
investigate a little before going to any great 
expense for something that might be useless or 
even worse than useless. We should like to 
have reports from those who are in position to 
give us facts in this matter. 


IF you discover any lack of editorial sifting in 
this issue, please lay it to that old fiend La 
Grippe. It did not get hold of us this time, but 
it laid low the business manager, J. T. Calvert; 
and the consequence was. we were obliged to 
take up his work fora week, and part of the 
time work nights on GLEANINGS. Mr. Calvert 
is now back at his post as usual, but little if 
any worse for his siege of grip, and things are 
going on as usual again. We presume Bro. 
Newman, of the American Bee Journal, knows 
how to appreciate the position we were ina 
few days ago. 

Ir has been rumored that there is another 
chap who is about to place on the market arti- 
ficial honey-comb, filled with glucose, deftly 
capped over by appropriate machinery. As 
M. H. Hunt said in his paper at the convention 
ofthe Michigan State Bee-keepers’ Association, 
the prospective manufacturers of honey-comb 
never get any further than they are “going to,” 
or ‘“‘are about to do so.” Bee-keepers need 
not worry. The newspaper canards have made 
some fools believe that it could actually be 
done, and that there was a mint of money in it. 
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It never will be done, 


But they are deceived. 
be told from the 


so that the product can 
genuine. 

REMEMBER the Ohio State Bee-keepers’ con- 
vention at Cincinnati, announcements and pro- 
gram of which are given elsewhere. Nothing 
preventing, we expect to be represented by J. T. 
Calvert. We have been informed that Dr. C. C. 
Miller will be there also. His presence insures 
a good meeting. am ay | 

Tue last letter from A. I. Root was to the ef- 
fect that he was over his nervous chills, and 
was quite himself again. One day he walked 
eight miles and another thirteen, climbing the 
mountains. But our fatherly advice in another 
column (now on the press) still holds good. We 
want him to get permanently well and so save 
himself for many years of usefulness. 


THE watchword has always been, ‘Order 
early;” yet, in spite of this sensible advice, bee- 
keepers fail to get their supplies in time, even 
though their dealer is prompt in making ship- 
ment. A customer to whom we made a ship- 
ment of goods some two months ago, and who 
has not yet received them, even though we 
have sent two tracers, wrote us, “ What would 
I do if this were the honey season? or, worse 
still,in the height, without any goods? Iam 
mighty glad I ordered early, for there will be 
some chance of my getting them in time yet.” 
Bee-keepers, no matter of whom -_ order 
their goods, should remember that freight ship- 
ments are sometimes delayed or lost. It some- 
times takes a couple of months to recover goods, 
and sometimes even four. 


Some of our customers even yet do not quite 
understand why we require cash or reference of 
those with whom we have never had any deal. 
Perhaps some of these people are bee-keepers 
whom we have met at conventions, and with 
whom we have enjoyed pleasant chats. It 
seems a little hard to refuse them credit; but 
the strict rules of business require that we 
know whether such a person is responsible in 
money matters. A man may be affable and 
pleasant—in fact, a leader in society, and, we 
are sorry to say, in a few cases, a leader in the 
church, and yet be very poor pay. If our 
friends would only understand that, even 
though they are perfectly responsible, we must 
have some evidence of it, and that, when we 
require cash or references, we do not necessarily 
impeach their honesty, it would save trouble. 


ONE of our subscribers, Mr. F. J. Miller, of 
London, Ontario, Canada, writes: 

Has not A. E. Manum recovered yet from his hon- 
eymoon season’ Surely that “queen” is receiving 
more than usuai care, or he would have found time 
to let us know how he succeeded with those five 
apiaries alone. No wonder he required help before 
the season Was over. 

Mr. Manum promised, some two or three 
months ago. to write again, and we trust now 
that he will resume his pen, seeing that the 
invitation has been renewed. This is not the 
first inquiry we have had from subscribers, by 
any means, and we trust that his new queen 
will spur him up toduty. Yes, we do want to 
know beer he got along with those five apiaries 
alone. There was a tolerably good honey-flow 
in Vermont last season, and we are anxious to 
know all about it. 

We take great pride in our short symposium, 
in this issue, on the subject, “‘A Bounty on Hon- 
ey.” It is a cause of congratulation to bee- 


keepers that they have among their number 
men who are able to discuss these deep and 
weighty questions in so admirable and candid a 
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way. The discussion on both sides is very fair- 
ly and well sustained, and we hold our columns 
open for its further consideration. Perhaps 


some of our readers would like to know our 
own individual opinion. As GLEANINGS is 
neither sectarian nor poem, we think it wise 
to withhold. at least for the present, our own 
position. We are sure a little further diseus- 
sion will, in any event, reveal the right or jus- 
tice of the thing, one way or the other. There 
is one thing, however, we ought to say: and 
that is, bee-keepers should look beyond their 
own interests enough to consider the general 
public good. So many selfish and conflicting 
Interests are the bane of our polities. 


THE LOCALITY OF GARDEN CITY, KAN., AS A 
BEE-COUNTRY; A LITTLE ADVICE TO 
THE BEE-KEEPERS WHO MOVE TO 


PASTURES NEW. 

Two or three months ago one of our corre- 
spondents spoke very highly of the region round 
about Garden City, Kan., as a bee-country, 
stating that colonies would average 90 Ibs. of the 
very nicest honey, that as high as 180 Ibs. had 
been secured in some cases, and that alfalfa 
was on the increase. A resident bee-keeper 
sent in a communication which we published 
shortly after, protesting that their country was 
no better than many places in the East: that 
bee-keepers would be disappointed if they came 
there with any great expectancy of obtaining 
great things. Since the appearance of these 
two articles we have received a number of com- 
munications from parties on both sides of the 
controversy; and as much of itis too personal, 
and as both sides have had a hearing, we think 
best to have the discussion stop where it is. 
Perhaps we ought to say this: That any bee- 
keeper who would rush into a new bee-country 
that has been loudly applauded, without mak- 
ing proper investigation, such as writing toa 
number of resident bee-keepers, would be. we 
were going to say, a fool; but perhaps “ foolish 
man ’”’ would be a more respectable term. Well, 
there is truth on both sides of the controversy 
relative to Garden City. As nearly as we can 
make out, it is something like this: Two 
knights of old. riding along the road, met under 
a suspended shield, one side of which was red 
and the other blue. After a fight in regard to 
the color, they discovered that they were both 
right. They had not examined both sides of the 
shield. Although only a little of the Garden 
City controversy has appeared in our columns, 
we wish to say toall parties concerned that we 
believe there is truth on both sides. It makes 
all the difference on which side of the shield we 
are looking. This same thing happened over A. 
J. King’s graphie coloring of Arizona, as seen 
on page 628 of last year. No sooner was it pub- 
lished than his bright colors were greatly shad- 
ed by a letter from J. W. Johnson, on page 766; 
and on page 765, same issue, Mr. King has an- 
other enthusiastic letter in regard to Arizona, 
but not so much so as his first one. 

AND MRS. A. I. ROOT’S CONTEMPLATED 
VISIT TO FLORIDA. 

WITHIN the past few weeks the whole rem- 
nant of Rootville have, in their letters, been 
urging Mr. and Mrs. Root to prolong their trip 
in California. The weather has been so very 
cold here in Ohio, and, as the senior editor’s 
health since he has been away has not been of 
the best, we made up our minds, now that he 
was already in the land of flowers and perpetu- 
al sunshine, it would be folly for him to rush 
home again before the California climate and 
its surroundings could have its legitimate effect 
in dispersing his chills. It has always been 
his habit to be on the rush wherever he has 
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been; and now itis of the utmost importance 
that he take things slowly, and give Nature a 
good big chance, away from business and its 
attendant cares. We extend to him a little 
* fatherly advice” over the printed page, and 
we presume he will accept it. even if the tables 
are turned with respect to relationship. 

Well, we have also been urging them, as soon 
as they reach New Orleans by the Southern 
Pacific. from California, to take the boat and 
run over to Florida, and make a short sojourn 
there. This they have partially consented to 
do. Now. there are doubtless bee-keepers, both 
at New Orleans and in Florida. who would like 
to meet them, or, perhaps, would be glad to 
have them call on them at their homes. If any 
of our bee-keeping friends in the vicinities 
named desire to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. write A. I. Root at New Orleans, care of 
J. W. Winder, 576 Magazine St. Mr. Winder is 
an old bee-keeping friend of ours, and we take 
the liberty of having the correspondence reach 
him via his name. They may not reach New 
Orleans before the middle of February, and 
hence you may not get an immediate reply to 
your letters. 

Now. you need not tell him any thing about 
it. but we have been working a little scheme. 
They would say it would be impossible for 
them to go toCuba: butif we could once get 
them to Florida, we are then in hopes of coaxing 
them to go down to the * gem ” of the West In- 
dies, and take a look at bee-keeping in its ex- 
tensive proportions in that favored clime. Mr. 
and Mrs. Root are not og og to reach home 
before the first of March; but the weather will 
still be quite cold at that time, and we hope 
they may be prevailed on to remain until some 
time in April. They have been skylarking 
around the country so fast that we have not 
been able to follow them nor to give them any 
fatherly advice as readily as we might have 
wished. We are sure that GLEANINGS will 
reach them at the earliest possible moment, 
for it goes everywhere. 


THE ONTARIO BEE - KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SEVERS ITS CONNECTION WITH THE 
NORTH AMERICAN. 

Tue following is a copy of the report of the 
committee appointed by the Ontario Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association, to consider the advisability of 
again affiliating with the N. A. B. K. A.; said 
report being subsequently adopted in conven- 

tion: 


TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ONTA- 
RLO BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCLATION. 

Your committee to whom was referred the rela- 
tion of Canadian bee-keepers tothe North American 
Bee-keepers’ Association beg leave to report: 

That the North American Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion (as its name implies) was originally founded on 
an international basis, the United States and Cana- 
da being parties to and partners in the organization. 
For upward of twenty years, and until a very 
recent period, this international character has been 
maintained, notwithstanding the manifestation of 
a disposition on the part of some United States bee- 
keepers to regard and speak of it as a national 
institution. This feeling took definite and formal 
shape at the annual meeting held at Keokuk, Iowa, 
last year, when a proposal to incorporate the asso- 
ciation under the State laws of Illinois was made 
and agreed to. 

The delegates from this association, present at 
that meeting, met the proposal with earnest remon- 
strance, emphatic protest, and firm opposition; but 
in spite of their efforts a committee was appointed 
to incorporate the body, with headquarters at 
Chicago. One of your delegates was named asa 
member of that committee; but from what subse- 
quently transpired he was led to believe that those 
with whom he was associated cared little for his 
opinion on the subject. Moreover, we have reasons 
for believing that the official report of the Keokuk 
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meeting, in the matter of the protests made by 
your representatives there, is largely characterized 
by a suppressio veri; that communications sent by 
them totwo leading bee-papers in the United States, 
discussing the subject, were not published, and that 
the great mass of bee-keepers within the jurisdic- 
tion of the association were denied the information 
necessary toa full and proper consideration of the 
matter, and of the means of arriving at a discreet 
and just decision as to the effeet of incorporation if 
carried out as proposed. A few weeks ago it was 
announced in the American Bee Journal that incor- 
poration had been effected. No particulars were 
then given. At the annual meeting held a month 
ago in Albany, N. Y., the report of the Incorpora- 
tion Committee (which report had never been sub- 
mitted to your representative on the committee, 
and who was present at the meeting) was presented 
and adopted. In brevity and naivete it is an official 
curiosity. No information is vouchsafed as to the 
terms and conditions of incorporation. The bald 
statement is, **The association is incorporated un- 
der the State laws of Illinois;’’ that “* the fees are 
paid, and the certificate in the hands of the secre- 
tary.”’ Not aword is said as to its probable effect 
in the other States of the Union, or here in Canada; 
but it embraces the important announcement that 
the incorporators are the * life-members resident in 
the United States.” The life-members resident in 
Canada are quietly ignored. Before the final adop- 
tion of this report, one of your representatives at 
the Albany meeting asked whether * incorporation, 
as now effected, did not localize the jurisdiction of 
the association, and make itan Illinois institution,” 
and was answered that the association was ‘* now 
local, but its influence would be national.”” When he 
put the question in another form, he was told, * It 
was necessary to incorporate under a State law, but 
the organization would be national in its character.” 

Your committee is not in a position to express an 
opinion on the futuie influence of the association, 
or to closely scrutinize its character; nor is it with- 
in its province to inquire what particular relation- 
ship it bears to the bee- keepers of the United 
States resident ou side the limits of Illinois; but it 
has come to the conclusion that Canada has no 
rights under the new state of things, and that it 
was not intended she should. This is amply clear 
from the fact that her life-members are not among 
the incorporators, and that the widest character 
and influence claimed for it, by its promoters, are 
‘national’ and not international. 

Your committee considers that the changed nature 
of the association is nota mere innovation, but a 
complete revolution in the groundwork and nature 
of the institution as it was heretofore constituted. 
Before, it was broad and international; now it is 
local, with but a declared national influence, and 
your committee look upon this change of organiza- 
tion as a gross violation of an existing compact, de- 
liberately carried into effect in the face of the vig- 
orous protests of your representatives. 

Your committee are unanimously of the opinion 
that the only course open to the bee-keepers of 
Canada, consistent with independence, self-respect, 
and national dignity, is to retire from a position 
which has become, through no fault of theirs, 
anomalous if not humiliating, and therefore recom- 
mend that the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association do 
not continue in affiliation with the so-called North 
American Bee-keepers’ Association. 

Your committee has no hesitation in expressing 
the belief that the bee-keepers of Canada regret the 
circumstances that compel the severance of ties 
which have pleasantly existed for more than a 
score of years, and in their name tender to the 
great body of American bee-keepers, which it be- 
lieves are not responsible, the assurance of our con- 
tinued fraternal good will, our high consideration 
and cordial regards, and of our readiness at all 
times to co-operate with them in any enterprise 
calculated to further the interests of the industry 
in which we are alike engaged. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

R. MCKNIGHT. 
Wma. F. CLARKE. 
S. CORNELL. 
ALLEN PRINGLE. 


The above came to hand from the secretary, 
and his language is couched in such a form 
that one might get the impression that in the 
sending of it he was doing a disagreeable duty, 
and simply acting under instructions. We were 
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greatly surprised and pained upon reading it— 
surprised, because we are certain that none of 
the members who were instrumental in having 
the N. A. B. K. A. incorporated had the least 
thought that that action would cause the Cana- 
dian brethren to withdraw. We were pained. 
too, because of some statements in the report 
that are calculated to carry the impression that 
we desired to put out from the N. A. B. K. A. 
the Canadians and break down their “ national 
dignity.” etc. Nothing could be further from 
the real truth. We have since received a pri- 
vate letter from one of the members of the com- 
mittee, to the effect that the grievance was not 
against the bee-keepers of the U.S. as a body, 
but against a few of the leaders, and mentioned 
Thomas G. Newman. Dr. A. B. Mason, Dr. C.C. 
Miller, and the two Roots. We know that mut 
one of the gentlemen named wil! be as much 
surprised as ourselves; but they will doubtless 
speak for themselves. 

We greatly regret that the two members who 
were present at Keokuk should still misunder- 
stand (we can not believe intentionally) the 
purpose of incorporation. Although it has 
been explained heretofore, it seems they have 
entirely overlooked the fact that organizations 
in the United States that are national or inter- 
national in their character and influence, are, 
or should be, incorporated under the laws of 
some one particular State; and, as was also 
ably explained by Capt. J. E. Hetherington, at 
the Albany convention, incorporation does not 
make the association local, but a legal body 
politic, amenable to the laws.with special func- 
tions, rights. duties, and liabilities; capable of 
suing and of being sued—in short, transacting 
business. It is quite probable that the mem- 
bers of the O. B. K. A. as a body, not being fa- 
miliar with the laws of the United States, were 
not in position to appreciate what incorpora- 
tion on this side of the line means. We could 
not incorporate under both the national govern- 
ments, nor under the laws of the United States, 
but under the laws of some one State. But, we 
repeat again, the North American is not less 
international now than before. Let us give one 
illustration of what the society now under in- 
corporation is capable of doing: 

Asa bodyit can sue any packing-houses in 
any State, where the laws are strict enough. 
that may be engaged in the adulteration of 
honey. Itisin better position, also, to protest 
against injurious legislation from national or 
State governments, because it is an incorporat- 
ed body. 

Nine-tenths of the bee-keepers of the North 
American are residents of the United States; 
and Chicago, the place of incorporation, is the 
most central of any point for those bee-keepers. 
The great mass of them in the United States 
are in the North. This our subscription-books 
show very decidedly. Nothing was more nat- 
ural than that the State of Illinois should have 
been selected; and it seems to us, to speak plain- 
ly and in all kindness, that nothing but a parti- 
san spirit, or a silly quibble on technicalities on 
the part of the committee, could make any ob- 
jection toit. We have no grievance against 
the body of the Canadians who voted for the 
adoption of the report, for they were acting in 


good faith. Some of our warmest and _ best 
friends we number among the Canadians. 
The report goes on to say. ** We have reasons 


for believing that the official report of the Keo- 
kuk meeting, in the matter of the protest made 
by your representatives there, is largely char- 
acterized by a suppressio veri; that commu- 
nications sent by them to two leading bee- 
papers . were not published.” We have 
before us the report of the Keokuk convention, 
as written by the secretary, C. P. Dadant. The 
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report had to be brief, necessarily, on almost 
every subject that was discussed; and yet it 
seems. a8 we look it over, that the Canadian 
brethren were given a fair hearing. GLEAN- 
INGS was one of the leading bee-publications 
designated. that is said to have suppressed 
one of the communications. The matter at the 
time was “not available; and, moreover, we 
were sure the writer did not properly understand 
what incorporation meant on this side of the 
line. and we thoughtit useless to stir up discord 


or partisan feeling over misconception and 
misunderstanding. We were not aware. until 
we read the report as above, that the life- 


members in the United States only were the 
incorporators. We are very sure that the Can- 
adian life-members were left out for no other 
reason than that the laws of incorporation re- 
quire that the incorporators be residents of the 
United States. By the way.if we are correct 
there is only one life-member in Canada, and 
twelve in the United States. The Canadian 
member is D. A. Jones, and we are sure he 
would never quarrel with us on that point: and 
of the committee who make this asa big handle, 
not one is a life-member. 

Reference has been made to the fact that bee- 
keepers on this side have called the North 
American “ national.”” As we had no really dis- 
tinet national association, the nearest to it was 
the North American Bee-keepers’ Association: 
and when “ national” was used it was employ- 
ed as a convenient term, without any thought 
of excluding Canada. 

As an evidence of the fraternal feeling. we 
presume it will do no harm to let out the secret 
that there was a strong effort on foot at Albany 
to put S. Corneil, a Canadian, in as president of 
the N. A. B. K. A. for the ensuing year. A 
number of members, including President E|- 
wood, approached the writer on the subject, 
asking whether he would vote for him. and 
what he thought of our Canadian brother for 
the position. We not only indorsed the name, 
but said we would give our support to it. which 
we did. Those who were present at the Albany 
convention know well that Mr. Corneil would 
have been elected president if he had not abso- 
lutely refused to accept the honor. After this 
we were a little surprised that his name should 
appear among the members of the committee 
who drafted the report as above. This ought 
to show, beyond a question of doubt, that the 
American bee-keepers, who are members of the 
North American, desired to reeognize Canada. 
and desired, also, to continue their past pleas- 
ant relations, as we had done heretofore. Mark 
this: The very bee-keepers who voted to elect 
Mr. Corneil are the same ones who voted to 
adopt the article of incorporation. 

Now, brother bee-keepers across the line, does 
this not show that the idea of crowding Cana- 
dians outside of the association was the fur- 
thest from our thoughts? and does it not prove 
that we on our part desired to continue our 
pleasant fraternal relations ? 

We have taken a good deal of space to reply 
to this: but the reason we have done so is be- 
cause it is an international matter: and now 
that the O. B. K. A. has taken the action that 
it has, it is proper that, as one of the Roots. and 
as a member of the N. A. B. K. A., we should 
explain our side so that our Canadian brethren 
can see that we were not intending to break 
down, nor even thinking of breaking down. 
their “ independence, self-respect, and national 
dignity.” 1f the Canadians refuse to reconsider. 
of course that will leave our association dis- 
tinctly national, for Canada has been the only 
nation, outside of the United States, which had 
a voice in the proceedings of the North Ameri- 
can. 
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the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
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| label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
| pretty designs in label work. 


who wish to purchuse, at 3le per lb., or 35e for best , 


selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the biz, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I] can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It ng not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by expres 

x I; ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


- I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘**We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
honcy-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 
yect to do it all with this saw. 

. t will do all you say it will.” 

Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Il. 

When more convenient, orders for ree Foot- 
Power Machinery may be _ tome. A. I. Roor. 
23tfd 


Maple SugarThe oUgal-BUSh 


B49 + SO Ae ia: J QoQ, 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 

The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommend any book to almost any people; but this 
one on Maple Sugar is written in Prot. Cook’s hap- 

piest style. It is 
~ PROFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED.& 
And all the difficult points in regard to making the 
very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple Su- 
gar are very fully explained. All recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 
PRICE: 38 Cts.; by Mail.38 Cts. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Dealers in Supplies 


ARE REQUESTED TO 


Send for Prices. 


Those who contemplate handling Bee-keepers’ Supplies the coming season can obtain lowest 
wholesale prices by enclosing their business card or printed letter-head, and stating 
the goods that are wanted. If you are a manufacturer, see if we can not 


furnish goods cheaper than you can make them. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF HIVES, SECTIONS, FRAMES, &C. 


Workmanship and material guarranteed to be superior to many and equal to any. 


from catalogue prices—in December. 4 per cent: 


Special Discounts January. 3 per cent, and February, 2_ per cent. 








Ask on a postal card for our Large Illustrated Catalogue and price list. and copy of the AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER (a ?4-page monthly for beginners). Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MANFG CO.. JAMESTOWN. N. y. 


Piease mention this paper. 


1g52 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1892 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, mvse. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, S!.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 


plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


1878 DADANT’S. COMB FOUNDATION. 1802 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE, 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co. Berlin 
Chicago, [l.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati. O.; Jas. Hed- Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, a ee psie,. . 
es ang Mich.; O. G. Collier, F: iirbury, Neb.;  L. aH Dave nport, Ta.; Theilman, Theilman- 

L. Tinker, New Phil: adelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, ton, Minn.; K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; i. 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Strickler, JF attend City, Kan.; E. C. E agle RS ld, 
he gg ay 47 Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- Berlin, Wis.; Walter &. Pouder, "Indianapolis, Ind.; 
kesha, Wis.; B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. | Martin & Co., 1141 15th St. . Denver, Col.; I. D. Le wis 
H. M. Cook, A ‘Barcel: ay St.. N. Y.: Oliver Foster, Mt. & an Hiaw: ith: 1, Kan.; F.C. Erkel, Le Sue ur, Minn.; 
Vernon, Ia.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, lil.; E. T. Ab- Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Bue keye Bee 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett. San Diego, Supply Co., New Carlisle, : Levering Bros., Wiota, 
Cal.;. E. Le. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Ont., I[a.; G. Dittmer, y Sapen P ai Wis.; John Rey, East 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer & Saginaw, Mich., and numerous other dealers. 

It isthe Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosumple. All dealers who have tried it have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veiis. We supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RESEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE 


Smokers, Honey Se stions, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 








